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»SOME PROBLEMS IN THE DESCRIPTION OF ARABIC 


B. HUNTER SMEATON 


The exchange between Charles A. Ferguson and Jean Cantineau! 
praises certain issues regarding the description of Arabic which 
fare symptomatic of the well-known gap between orthodox 
Semitists and structural linguists—a gap Cantineau was a pioneer 
in seeking to bridge.!# In essence these issues are: whether, and 
what degree, in a scientific representation of Arabic, it is desirable 
modify a purely phonemic representation to allow for the 
Inclusion of certain diachronic and morphological information; 
‘and secondly, the phonemic status of certain sounds which occur 
in the various Arabic colloquials, mainly in words of foreign 
provenance. The present paper deals with certain aspects of the 
Siirst of these problems. 
; A purely synchronic description, from which time depth is 
completely excluded, however much a matter of principle to some 
linguists, has never been achieved for more than selected portions 
of a language, and even in the case of these, both the utility and 
intelligibility of the results are often questionable,” quite aside 
trom their validity.® 
Similarly, a phonemic description which scrupulously excludes 
all reference to pertinent morphological considerations, while 


1 Cantineau, “The Phonemic System of Damascus Arabic,’’ Word 12.117-24, in 
ply to Ferguson’s review in Language 30 (1954), 564-70, of Cantineau’s Manuel 
@lémeniaire d’arabe oriental (parler de Damas), written in collaboration with 
"Youssef Helbaoui (hereinafter referred to as Parler. de Damas). 
1a For one instance of recent progress in this domain, see Harris Birkeland, “Some 
Reflections on Semitic and Structural Linguistics’? For Roman Jakobson (The Hague, 
61956), 44-51. 
' * Cf. Hockett’s ‘“‘Two Models of Grammatical Description,’’ Word 10.210-34, 
Pesp. 1.3 and 1.6. 
® Cf. Fowkes, Word 9.145 : “The important admission must be made that a purely 
Synchronic state of a language... is a figment.”’ 
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theoretically valuable, must ordinarily be modified to take some 
morphological factors into account if maximum communicative 
(and therewith also pedagogic) efficiency is to be achieved, say, 
in a system of writing. 

The Arabic language, which is a composite of linguistic systems 
closely related genetically and tending toward a norm, has two 
claims to special treatment in the foregoing regards: 

In all languages there are stylistic levels, and the average speaker 
is capable in some degree of expressing himself on more than one 
level, as the situation may require. Similarly, most languages 
exhibit constituent dialects, one of which has prestige over the 
rest and is considered ‘“‘standard.”’ 

In the case of Arabic, these vertical and horizontal divergences 
are greatly exaggerated: an archaic dialect has been preserved 
and fostered as the vehicle of all writing, scriptural and profane, 
and of formal discourse. Its forms and syntax (as well as the 
phonetic values ascribed to it by tradition) function as a hallowed 
norm. Though only a minority ever achieves proficiency in the 
use of the so-called classical form of Arabic, all speakers are 
effectively exposed to it. An older and grammatically more 
elaborate Arabic is daily heard and appealed to, at least fragmen- 
tarily, by the vast majority of Arabs, as in their prayers, and in 
the social formulae of even ordinary conversation. This passive 
Sprachgut must be regarded as effectually present for the speaker, 
no matter what his social or regional dialect. 

Classical Arabic is also appealed to, within the limits of their 
ability, by the speakers of divergent dialects in conversation with 
one another; it functions for them as a sort of clearing-house. 
Thus, the regional ?adah* or higrah® (‘room [of a building]’) can, 
if necessary for communication, be suppressed in favor of the 
classical and standard gurfah. It is principally on the lexical 
level, it should be added, that this necessity exists: in the case 
of divergent renditions of the same classical phoneme, recognition 
is generally achieved through a subjective process of conversion.® 


* [90:d9]; <Turkish oda and current in the eastern Mediterranean and Red Sea 
areas. 

5 Iraq-Persian Gulf area. 

* Thus, the classical and general Arabian affricate g is heard in most of Egypt as 9, 
in the Syrian area as Z, and from many Shi‘ah («Baharnah ») speakers of the 
Al Hasa-Bahrain area as y — without any noteworthy impediment to understanding 
when speakers from any two of these groups converse with one another. The same 
is true of the renditions of the word for ‘ coffee’ cited below. The process is sometimes 
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It is further of note that the classical (or more properly, neo-classi- 
cal) is the only form of Arabic employed in radio broadcasts, not 
merely because it would be offensive (or even sacrilegious) to do 
otherwise, as generally averred, but also for the more pragmatic 
reason that to do so assures maximum dissemination in the Arab 
world of the material broadcast. 

This is the complex reality the student of Arabic must cope 
with. The structuralist, then, cannot afford to bury his head in 
a single dialect or patois—or even a single synchronic stage, since 
colloquial tends to be a simplified classical. A truly valid 
description of a given Arabic colloquial must also take into account 
the stylistic and dialectical speech milieus with which its speakers 
are in regular contact. Thus, Upper Egyptian gahwah (‘coffee’) 
is in active social opposition to the Cairene ?ahwah, and in a more 
limited sense, to the classical gahwal(un) (in recitational pause, 
gahwah).? 

Herein lies the justification for Cantineau’s ‘virtual h’’’: every 
Arabic speaker is aware, subjectively or otherwise, that darabi 
(‘they struck him’), as distinct from ddraba (‘they struck’), is the 
apocopation of darabihu (via the stage darabih, with audible h, 
as in pause in the classical). Colloquial retention of the stress 
on the third person plural suffix -a, despite its final position, points 
to this, and to this only. 

Cantineau’s statement of this fact, one must concede, is less 
than felicitous when he says,® after pointing to the analogous 
darabini (‘they struck me’), darabik (‘they struck you’), ete.: 
“Tt is clear that the stress and the iength of the final vowel of the 
word are connected with the presence after it of a pronominal 
suffix.” This is only the case because the form in question is one 
after which a suffixed pronoun might be expected. The broader 
truth (certainly well known to Cantineau) is this: 

The overall rule for the accentuation of Arabic?® is that the main 








designated as ‘‘code-switching”’, a term borrowed from communications engineers ; 
ef. R. Jakobson, ‘‘Comparative Slavic Studies,’ Review of Politics (Jan. 1954) 16, p. 69, 
in reference to code-switching among speakers of Slavic and Scandinavian languages. 

7 Re existing approaches to differential description see U. Weinreich, Languages 
in Contact, 1953, p. 2, nn. 5-8. 

© Op. cit.,.p. 121. 

* Op. cit., p. 120. 

1° To which there are colloquial exceptions — but not in the case at hand. 
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word stress falls on the last sequence of short vowel plus two 
consonants or long vowel plus consonant (-VC-C- or -V-C-)11: 
or in the absence of such a sequence, upon the first syllable of 
the word. It follows that a long vowel in absolute final position!2 
may not bear the stress (dardbnd, ‘we struck’), and conversely, 
that it will assume the stress as soon as it ceases to be final 
(darabndhum, ‘we struck them’); and further—which directly 
concerns us here—that when word-final -V-C- is reduced, for 
one reason or another, to -V, the stress may be expected to move 
back to the next syllable from the end which is stressable in 
accordance with the general rule (above). In the instance al hand, 
however, the operation of the rule in this last respect is suspended, since 
a morphological distinction is at stake. The phenomenon is therefore 
not to be associated with ‘the presence... of a pronominal suffix’’ 
per se, since ordinarily the presence or absence of any consonantal 
element after a long vowel in the position noted will automatically 
determine whether or not this vowel is stressed, as witness the 
contrast between the name of the Deity as heard in the prayer 
formula alldhu dkbar! and in the informal exclamation dlla(h)!; 
between the classical form hawd?(un) (‘air’) and the colloquial 
hawd; and the classical kursty(un) (‘chair’) and the colloquial 
kursi. 

According to the established criteria of diachronic description, 
as outlined for example in A. Martinet’s analysis of the development 
of lenition in Celtic,'® the moment darabih ( <darabihu) becomes 
darabi, the stress, as sole remaining bearer of the morphological 
function after loss of the pronominal -h, would become phonemic 
(this is Fleisch’s interpretation, noted by Cantineau'‘). But 
Cantineau—and with him, doubtless, the body of Semitists—cannot 
accept this. For he knows that, in one sense, this suffix is lost, 


’ 


11 In orthodox Arabic grammar the term “‘closed syllable” is used to cover both 
these situations; however, this is meaningful only in terms of Arabic orthography and 
could not be used here. 

12 Whether ‘“‘final long vowels”’ are actually long in colloquial — and I agree with 
Ferguson, with respect to the first part of his argument (Cantineau, op. cit., p. 119), 
that they are not —— is not relevant to the statement of this general rule, which embraces 
both colloquial and classical. In the passage from classical to colloquial, final short 
vowels are dropped, and the mere presence of final -[a] -{i} or -[u] in colloquial 
is ordinarily proof of their identity with classical d i i; and in my examples 
from colloquial I have written them accordingly, though by this actual length is not 
implied. 

18 Economie des changements phonétiques (1955) 11.3-4. 

14 Op. cit., p. 120. 
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while in another it is not. If a pronominal suffix -hu is daily 
heard or repeated (as for example in the form lahu, ‘{un|to Him’, 
in the oft recited 112th Sirah), it must be regarded as having some 
sort of existence which even in colloquial apocope has a latent 
reality. To some extent one may say that, in the case of Arabic, 
two linguistic structures—corresponding approximately to two 
historical stages of the same language—always exist side by side, 
in a sort of contact situation. Of the two, the average speaker is 
fluent only in the colloquial language. The more archaic of the 
two, however, is also the prestige language, and as such exerts an 
influence (perhaps even to be regarded as ‘“‘interference,”’ in 
U. Weinreich’s sense!®) on the colloquial out of all proportion to the 
speaker’s limited command of classical. 

Such a relationship obtains, no doubt, wherever a language 
has a stylistically higher, opposed to a stylistically lower form. 
In the case of Arabic, however (and in some other well known 
situations, such as that of modern Greek), the gap between the two 
forms is so great that one is reminded more of a contact between 
two separate languages—the more so since, on the lexical level, 
it reflects a subdivision of subject matter. Since, now—above 
all in their morphology and phonology—these two “languages 
in contact”? happen to correspond more or less to two successive 
stages of the same language, and since both are vital to communica- 
tion involving pronounced dialectical difference, it follows that a 
certain diachronic depth is always synchronically manifest. 
When two structures are interdependent, nothing is gained by 
denying that one of them exists. 

The whole concept of ‘‘latency,”’ to be sure, is not new to struct- 
ural linguistics. It occupies a prominent niche in the doctrine of 
L. Hjelmslev,’* who illustrates his point with the “latent d’’ in 
Danish vand /van/ (‘water’) and mand /man/ (‘man’), which 
reémerges in the respective derivative adjectives vandig /vandig/ 
and mandig /mandig/. E. Alarcos Llorach, using Spanish examples 
in his exegetic summary of the Danish scholar’s work,'? finds a 
latent /d/ in usted/us'te/ (“you’, conv. sg.) and a latent /x/ in reloj 
[re'lo/ (‘watch, clock’) which are manifest in the respective plurals 
of these words, ustedes/us'tedes/ and relojes/re'loxes/; while a decade 
before the publication of the Grundleggelse, A. Martinet employed 


18 Languages in Contact, p. 1. 
16 Omkring sprogteoriens grundlxggelse (1943), p. 83. 
17 Gramdatica estructural (1951), p. 43. 
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the same principle to solve the problem of the description of the 
French ‘h muet’, as illustated in the minimal pair [’élre/| ctr/ 
(‘the being’) and le hétre/la etr/ (‘the beech’).18 

No brief is made here for the notion of ‘‘latency” as such. It is, 
however, contended that where manifestations of diachrony are 
synchronically present, as in the examples from Arabic, Danish 
and Spanish cited, a simpler and more usable description can in 
many cases be achieved by acknowledging them as such—for 
example, by the use of italics or parentheses—without abandoning 
the overall principle of synchronic description. To dismiss such 
cases as sandhi phenomena, it is felt, is merely to adopt a termino- 
logical solution. 

We pass now to the related problem of the inclusion of morpho- 
logical information in the descriptive representation of a language, 
as posed by Cantineau’s reply to Ferguson. 

‘*... If people criticize me for introducing morphological facts 
into the phonemic description,’ declares Cantineau,!*® “I shall 
answer that a language is a whole, that there is no iron curtain 
between phonemics and morphology, and that a phonemic 
description which does not take into account morphological as 
well as lexical facts is a bad one.” 

His sentiments in this regard were probably the more emphatic 
for the fact that his language of principal specialization was Arabic, 
which (like the other Semitic languages, except more so) is character- 
ized by its predominant use of the discontinuous morpheme, 
with the result that the identification of the lexeme depends in 
an unusual degree upon the recognizability of its constituent 
elements, in particular the sequence of three (sometimes four) 
consonantal phonemes which express the radical concept (the 
primary morpheme) and lie, so to speak, in a matrix of vowels 
and certain subsidiary consonants, patterned in a limited number 
of ways, which qualify the root, grammatically, semantically 
or both together (the secondary morpheme), as typified by the 
examples in the following table:?° 


18 BSL 34 (1933), 201-02; cited by Hjelmslev, op. cit., p. 83 n. Martinet speaks 
of « opposition correlative hiatus/liaison ». 

38 Op. cit., p. 119. 

2° The distinction, of course, is relative, and it is not contended that Arabs are any 
more given to etymologizing as they speak than other peoples, or that they do not also 
tend to apprehend morphemes/lexemes as significant sequences of phonemes to which 
they have become accustomed. Even with this allowance, however, it cannot be 
denied that the Arabic speaker has a special dependence upon root/pattern coincidences 
which gives particular importance to the transmission of the respective discontinuous 
sequences. 
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1a 2 ajiju 3 (3rd sg.jiabaz(*) (‘he cooked’)|saraf (‘he expended, hamal (‘He carried’) 





























perfect) | ete.’) 

ya 1 (zero) 2 a/i/u — or yatbuz (‘hel\yasrif (‘he expends, yahmil (‘he carries’) 
(3rd sg. imperfect) cooks’) etc.’ 

ima 1 (zero) 2 0 8 (past|matbax (‘cooked’, |masraf (‘money ex-|mahmal (‘borne; bear- 
participle) adj.) pended’) able; tonnage’) 

1a224 3 (intensive ofjiabbar (‘cook’, n.) sarraf (‘money-chan-|hamméal (‘porter’) 
nomen agentis, indi- | ger, cashier’) 
cating profession, 
etc.) | 

ma 1 (zero) 2 a/i 3 (ah)|matbar (‘kitchen’) masrif (‘bank’) mahmal or mahmil 
(nomen loci) (‘canopied seat on 











camel’s back’) 


(*) Median forms are given, embracing both colloquial and classical. 


Other patterns include those for instrumentality, derivative verbs, 
verbal nouns (a separate pattern for the basic verb and each of 
its derivative forms) and noun plurals. Foreign borrowings which 
readily lend themselves to it are incorporated into the same 
scheme: the plural of film is aflam, that of Saiwal (‘shovel’) Sayawil, 
that of rig(g) (‘rig’) rugdg, etc. It is probably a concomitant 
feature of this excessive involvement of the root phonemes in 
the morphological system and the importance which thus accrues 
to their individual recognizability within the lexeme that the 
consonants of Arabic tend to be enunciated with great vigor and 
precision, and further, that the (classical) phonemic system can 
tolerate 28 consonantal phonemes (if w and y are counted), 13 
of which are apicals, and all of which, including the glottal stop, 
are subject to gemination. 

Phonemic alternations in a grammatical function also play 
a demarcative réle in language, combining in some cases with 
other devices*! to set apart the individual lexical unit in the 
spoken chain and helping to identify it both as to lexical meaning 
and part of speech, as for example in the nouns of Icelandic and 
Irish. As for Arabic, this particular type of definition and delimi- 


*1 Cf. Troubetzkoy, Principes, 290 ff. 
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tation of the word unit pervades the total span of the vast majority 
of its lexemes. One may perceive in this another illustration of 
the exceptionally close interdependence of the phonology and 
morphology of Arabic: it is difficult indeed to pry them apart. 

Since part of the exchange between Cantineau and Ferguson 
has to do with how Arabic?* should be represented, and since 
Cantineau is disposed to entertain morphological factors in such 
representation, we cannot dispense with the observation that 
most problems of orthography, in any language, center about 
the optimum identification of morphemes/lexemes with the 
minimum number of units; which in practice means a compromise 
between phonemics and morphology. Thus, New High German 
spelling is functionally superior to that of Middle High German on 
this score in that it writes Kalb, dat. sg. Kalb(e), pl. Kdlber, with 
a consistent image Kalb-, instead of kalp, kalbe and_ kelber 
respectively. — In the written representation of Arabic, it is 
important that the morpheme basic to the lexeme (i. e., the root 
consonant sequence) be as prominent and identifiable as possible. 
This fact constitutes a major argument against any reform of the 
Arabic—or for that matter, the Hebrew—system of writing which 
would blur this prominence by the insertion of short vowels or 
the doubling of consonants to show gemination: in a Semitic 
language, at least, these details can be largely inferred from the 
interplay of morphological and syntactic factors within the sen- 
tence, so that a minor gain in communicative efficiency would be 
bought at the price of a major loss. 

Whether one restricts oneself to auditory factors or goes beyond 
the usual domain of linguistics to consider the visual as well, one 
cannot escape the fact that as long as the phonemes of the chain 
combine to constitute meaningful units, their values on this 
higher (morphophonemic) level must vary: some constitute, so to 
speak, the framework of the unit, while the rest are subsidiary. 

Cantineau’s above-quoted emphatic insistence on the importance 
of taking certain morphological factors into account in a phonemic 
description concerns just this matter: by representing the singular 
of buydal (‘houses’) as bét, rather than as bayl (or bail), for example, 
one has failed to represent adequately the morpheme of singularity 
1 a 2 (zero) 3—clearly manifest, for example, in dars (‘lesson’) 
and ganb (‘side’)—and by the same token also obscured the 


22 Specifically, Damascene colloquial; but most of the problems are general to 
the colloquials. 
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qualitatively important phoneme /y/, which is part of the root 
sequence byf. In the English alternation man/men, only a minority 
system is involved; in the case of Arabic, however, where alterna- 
tions of this type are a basic and productive feature of the 
languag:. it is just as important to show them as it is to represent 
the phonemes of a language by consistent and unambiguous 
symbols. 

It must be conceded, however, for the record, that, despite 
these remarks in his last article in connection with the interpreta- 
tion of é and 6, which he ‘‘now”’ (i.e., by implication, since Le parler 
de Damas) thinks to be “realizations of the groups of phonemes ay 
and aw,’’ Cantineau long wavered on this score. H. Blanc, in his 
Sludies in North Palestinian Arabic, compares** the views expressed 
by Cantineau in Le dialecle arabe de Palmyre (1934) with his more 
morphologically conditioned ones in Les parlers arabes du Horan 
(1946) and expresses the view—difficult to refute—that a diphthon- 
gal interpretation of @ 6 as ay aw would also require that one 
likewise interpret the other long vowels as diphthongs. 





If Cantineau failed to draw a decisive line in his descriptions 
of Arabic colloquials, at least he did not hesitate in his Esquisse 
d'une phonologie de l'arabe classique, which was published in 1946, 
the same year as Les parlers arabes du Hordn.** In the Esquisse 
he finds the total vowel system of classical Arabic to consist of 
three short vowels, which occur alone and in the following nine 
diphthongal combinations: aa (= a), ai, au, ia (= Ja), i (=Tor 
ji), tu (= qu), ua (= ya), ui (= ui) and uu (=d@or yu). Morphol- 
ogy, it will be noted, is wholly ignored here: w and y are treated 
as positional variants of u and i, and to disregard the consonantal 
function of w and y, in the case of Arabic, is also to disregard their 
function as constituent elements of root morphemes. Needless 
to say, this is quite proper, as long one is striving for a purely 
phonemic description, as Cantineau apparently was, in this 
instance. Unfortunately, in his effort to achieve this at least on 
the classical level (the more tempting, no doubt, because of the 
much sharper opposition of the short a i u in classical, which 
is of very low yield in colloquial), he failed to take cognizance of 
a generally accepted rule in connection with the establishment of 
the phonemes of a language: sounds which can occur side by side 


23 P. 43, 
% BSL, (1946), 93-140. 
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cannot be regarded as variants of the same phoneme.*> This being 
so, short u cannot be seen in both the constituents of wu, or short i 
in both halves of ti. By the same token, w and y emerge as separate 
phonemes, and the whole scheme tumbles. 

It would be quite unfair, I feel, to say that, as a structural 
linguist, and above all, as the translator of Trubetzkoy, Cantineau 
did not know this. It is probable that he wrestled longer 
and harder with the problem of the description of the Arabic 
vowel system than any predecessor, and his varied results are 
testimony to this. If any error must be laid at his door, it is one 
which few linguists escape, namely, a tendency to identify 
“‘structure’’ with ‘‘symmetry”’ and “‘consistency,’’ and therewith a 
reluctance to acknowledge partial systems and ragged edges where 
these may well exist. 

The crux of the dilemma confronting linguists who undertake 
to analyze the ‘‘long vowels and diphthongs” of Arabic, classical 
or colloquial, seems to relate to their dual morphological réle: 
where they actually or implicitly embody the root consonants 
w or y, one is inclined to regard them as analyzable (though less 
so in the case of a than of the others); where, on the other hand, 
they belong to the qualifying morpheme (i. e., to the pattern) 
and not the root, one is more disposed to regard them as long 
vowels much in the manner of Latin (if one may be forgiven for 
entertaining the comparison). This can be shown by the following 
comparative table: 





Secondary morphemic function | 





“Long | Primary morphemic function ‘ | 
Sein ae P (part of pattern, or root- 
Vowel (carrier of root consonant qualifying, sequence) 

| ’ 5S» * / 
a | kan(a) = *kawana (‘ he was ’) kitab (‘ book’) = ktb+CiCaCc 

| raga = *ragawa (‘he hoped ’ | katab(a) (* he wrote to [s. 0.] ’) 

. 6 | us XN / 
| sar(a) = “*sayara (‘ he became ’) | = ktb+CaCaC(a) 


rama = *ramaya (‘he threw ’) | | 





kis (= kiys) (‘ bag’), pl. akyas | gadid (‘new’) = gdd+CaCiC 


| kabir (‘ big’) = kbr+CaCiC 




















a | kb (= kuwb) (‘cup’), pl. akwab | buhar (pl. of bahr, ‘ sea’) = 
| | bhr-+Cucac 

é (ay) | bét (= bayt) (‘house’), pl. buyat | kuléb (= kulayb) (dim. of kalb, 
| | *dog’) = klb+CuCayC 

6 (aw) | lon (= lawn) (‘ color ’), pl. alwan (does not ordinarily occur) 


25 Troubetzkoy, Principes, p. 52: « Deux sons... ne peuvent... étre considérés comme 
des variantes d’un méme phonéme si dans la langue en question ils peuvent se trouver 
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The diphthongal interpretation is not difficult to disregard 
in the third-column examples. When one knows that a root 
consonant w or y is likely to emerge in related or derivative forms, 
however, one cannot be so neutral in the matter. Within both 
groups, moreover, there is a hierarchy of analyzability: 











— ——-— on ae ~ ae 
Most analyzable | Next most analyzable | Least analyzable 
| | 

| | ) 
. é (ay) | i (iy) | 4 (sometimes for awa, | 
| 6 (aw) | a (uw) | aya, -awu[n], -ayu[n]) | 


Thus, almost anyone is ready to agree that Arabic has a long vowel 
ad: it is with the remainder that disputes and soul-searching 
begin. This is in turn due at least in part to the fact that i and a 
have consonantal correlates, whereas d, having neither palatal 
nor velar timbre, despite its allophonic range, has no such correlate. 

For pedagogical purposes, at least (as: in the teaching of a 
colloquial), I would personally be disposed to avoid the alien and 
confusing é and 6 at all costs: buyif is the plural of bayl, just as 
guntib is the plural of ganb.2® As for a purely theoretical 
description of the vowel system of Damascene colloquial, or any 
other Arabic colloquial, it must be recognized that a certain 
arbitrariness will be inevitable, in view of the asymmetry inherent 
in the functioning of the system. 

Cantineau, whose signal services to linguistic science during his 
foreshortened lifetime were summarized by S. Lampach in Word 12, 
no. 1, exhibited what amounted to courage in seeking to apply the 
tenets of structuralism to Arabic. The task, tremendous even 
to contemplate, was rendered no easier for him by the seeming 





Yun a cété de l'autre... ». Cf. also the illuminating illustration of the converse of this 
phenomenon in connection with Spanish by Alarcos Llorach, Fonologia espafiola 
(2nd ed.), p. 132. But, of course, Cantineau was aware of Martinet’s stand against 
Troubetzkoy’s rule (BSL 42, Reviews, 32-33) and may have shared this view. 

*6 The use of ai and au current amongst Arabists has perhaps even more to 
commend it: -i and -u in these positions of y and w effectively denote their vocalic 
quality, without erasing the link with y and w and the morphological potentialities 
thereof. aw, moreover, is particularly unfortunate with the English-speaking student 
or reader, since it suggests (9:), by a process of conditioned reflex. In this respect 
it is surprising that, in his Parler de Damas, which was designed for French students, 
Cantineau did not use ai and au, rather then @ and 6, since, in terms of French 
orthography, the former would also have had the advantage of suggesting the Arabic 
value of these sounds in most (i. e., non-emphatic) contexts. 
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incompatibility of the Arabist’s and the linguist’s approach. 
In outlining some of the special problems which the description 
of Arabic entails—most notably the composite character of the 
language itself in time and space—it has been my intention to 
portray Cantineau as a keen empiricist, often misunderstood 
precisely because of his objectivity. 


Columbia University and 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
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WIDESPREAD BILINGUALISM 
AND THE CREATIVE WRITER 


R. SOMERVILLE GRAHAM 


The term widespread bilingualism is applied here to a_bilin- 
gualism which, due to economic and political pressures from another 
group, has spread to a large segment of a population. We are 
not concerned in this article with the bilingualism of cultured 
individuals, or small cultured groups, in unilingual societies. 
The term bilingual itself, in keeping with the definition of other 
students of the phenomenon, means here the ability to express 
oneself in two languages without necessarily being equally 
proficient in both.! 

Widespread bilingualism, whose duration varies greatly from 
one group to another, ends either in linguistic assimilation to the 
other group or, if the reasons which brought it about cease to exist, 
in a reversion to the exclusive use of the mother tongue and 
unilingualism. Due, however, to the instability of their situation, 
very few groups in which bilingualism is widespread have thriving 
literatures. Of the exceptions, perhaps the most interesting are 
the Catalans of the Iberian Peninsula and the French-speaking 
inhabitants of the Province of Quebec in Canada. It is with this 
latter group that we wish to deal here.? 


1 Einar Haugen defines bilingualism thus : “Bilingualism (which in this book is 
used to include multilingualism as well) may be of all degrees of accomplishment, 
but it is understood here to begin at the point where the speaker can produce complete 
meaningful uilierances in the other laguage. From here it may proceed through 
all possible gradations up to the kind of skill that enables a person to pass as a native 
in more than one linguistic environment” (The Norwegian Language in America, 
Philadephia, U. of Penn. Press, 1953, p. 7). 

* According to the 1950 census, there were 1,038,130 persons in the Province of 
Quebec who spoke French and English out of a total population of 4,055,687. That 
is 25.6 %. The largest percentage of bilinguals, speaking French and English, was 
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Because of the peculiar situation of French Canada, its language 
has become the symbol of the survival of the group. However, 
the language that is the symbol of survival and, at the same time, 
the medium of French Canadian writers, is the standard literary 
language of modern France. Thus, there should be no essential 
difference between the literary language of the French Canadian 
creative writer and that of his French colleague. On the other 
hand, the language of everyday life has been affected very consider- 
ably by bilingualism. Taking full advantage, through an 
economy of effort, of the numerous resemblances between French 
and English and imagining others, by being able to achieve 
complete comprehension among other bilinguals by the unlimited 
mixing of the two systems, the average bilingual speaks a language 
that has become infiltrated by patterns and loan words from 
English. Through the bilingual, these influences have even spread 
to unilingual French-speakers.* The cultured bilingual, with 
a sounder knowledge of both systems, should be better able to 
keep them separate. However, hearing substandard speech in 
his everyday life and having to resort to it himself on occasion, 
his speech can hardly remain free of the influences of the environ- 
ment. The result is that the language of literature and that of 
everyday speech are farther apart than is the case in most 
countries. 


found in Montreal where they numbered 531,159 out of a total population of 1,320,232. 
That is 40 % (T. Poznanski, « Quelques données numériques sur |’élément frangais au 
Canada », Revue de I’ Universiié Laval, VII (1953-54), 810-820). 

® This situation is confirmed by the following French Canadian observers: 

Victor Barbeau, « Savoir pour agir », Carneis Viatoriens, XVII (1952), 104-108. 

Hermas Bastien, Le bilinguisme au Canada, Montreal, Editions de l’Action 
Canadienne-Francaise [1938], pp. 115-116, 128. 

Jean Désy, « Le francais dans la vie canadienne », Revue de l’ Université Laval, VIII 
(1954-55), 20-30. 

Gabriel La Rue, « Notre francais », Le Canada francais, XXV (1938-39), 965-992. 

Léon Lorrain, « L’anglicisme », Le Canada francais, XX (1932-33), 758-765. 

* The influence of the vernacular on the language of the educated is dealt with, 
by French Canadian observers, in the following: 

Victor Barbeau, Le ramage de mon pays, Montreal, Valiquette, 1939, 95-96, 117-118, 
221-222. 

Pierre Daviault, « L’apport anglais 4 la langue canadienne », Carnets Viatoriens, 
XVII (1951). 102-115. 

Gaston Dulong, « La langue franco-canadienne », Pédagogie-Orientation, VI (1952), 
148-155. 


Louvigny de Montigny, La langue francaise au Canada, Ottawa, Author, 1916, 
39-40, 51. 
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In order to bring everyday speech closer to its model, much 
time and effort have been devoted to eliminating anglicisms. 
However, anglicisms are merely symptoms. The ‘“disease’’ is 
bilingualism. Thus, the problem is not the same as in unilingual 
areas where undesired linguistic influences can be eliminated 
once and for all. Because of the importance and extent of 
bilingualism in the area dealt with here, undesired loan words 
and calques are never really eliminated; the bilingual speaker 
continues to carry them about as part of the baggage of the other 
language. Thus, they can always reoccur. The elimination of 
encroaching bilingualism, on the other hand, would entail the 
elimination of the economic and political causes that brought 
it about. I 

What interests us here is how the influences of widespread 
bilingualism are reflected in what is perhaps the most impenetrable 
area of the language: the narrative text of the creative writer. 
As the model of French Canadian writers is the literary language 
of the best contemporary writers of France, it seems logical that 
all characteristics at variance with that model could be eliminated 
both by the diligence of the writer himself and by enlisting the 
help of European French readers. However, that influences from 
the bilingual environment can be found at all seems highly 
significant. It would, for example, indicate the difficulty of using 
a medium whose prestige is inseparable from France and Paris.® 
It could also indicate the acceptance on the part of the French 
Canadian writer of some of the linguistic realities of his environ- 
ment. It could imply, too, a certain breaking away from French 
tutelage. Let us examine, then, these bilingual influences as they 
are found in some of the best works of contemporary French 
Canacian writers. 

The influence of a current loan word can sometimes be detected 
in the writer’s choice of words. This is particularly true when 
a loan, designating a concept pecular to the English-speaking 
environment, has to be replaced by a standard French equivalent. 
Such loans, of course, as squider ‘to skid’ or les steps ‘the steps’ 
present no difficulties as exact synonyms can be found. However, 
in the case of such commonplace loans as le boss ‘the boss’ or la job 
‘the job’, the substitution of such standard words as le patron or 
le travail may not be sufficient if the writer wishes to project the 


5 A similar situation is pointed out by Charles Bally in the case of French-speaking 
Swiss writers (Charles Bally, La Crise du frangais, Neuchatel : Paris [1930], 25-26). 
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North American environement. In such cases, the writer may 
resort to a device sometimes used in such contingencies: the 
substitution of a high-frequency loan by a low-frequency French 
word. In this manner, the danger of a semantic transfer from 
English to a high-frequency standard word is avoided and the 
French substitute can become, in French Canada at least, the 
exact synonym of the English term. The result, though often 
strange to a European reader, is nevertheless standard French. 
The following example is a case in point. 

Wishing to express the loan word le plaster ‘adhesive plaster’ 
by a standard French térm, Roger Lemelin chose the word 
le diachylon. It appears four times in his Au pied de la penle douce 
(pp. 27, 28, 206, 216) and once in his Pierre le magnifique (p. 162). 
The concept expressed is Anglo-American and consists of the habit 
of thinking of the object applied to cuts and scratches rather than 
of the cut or scratch itself. Europeans, thinking only of the wound, 
often have difficulty finding a word for the object.* As this Anglo- 
American attitude has taken root in French Canada, a standard 
French word had to be found to take the place of the loan. Thus, 
in the dictionary of correct French usage by Etienne Blanchard, 
six equivalents are given for le plaster.?. They are laffelas gommé, 
laffetas d’ Anglelerre, empldtre adhésif, coton hémostatique, sparadrap 
and diachylon. The usual European French term is sparadrap. 

There are certain advantages in using diachylon rather than 
sparadrap. In the first place, the European reader is less struck 
by what to him would seem a strange preoccupation with inessen- 
tials and, secondly, the use of sparadrap would make it desirable 
to bring the concept itself into line with that of European France. 
As this is impossible, sparadrap would have to express one attitude 
in French Canada, another in France. As the extention of 
semantic transfers from English to current French words could 
well affect the relative positions of French in the two countries, 
it is a practice to be avoided wherever possible. Thus, the lesser 


* To test the awareness of Europeans to such a cultural entity as adhesive plaster, 
the present writer asked three European Frenchmen the name of the object. After 
considerable hesitation, two said sparadrap. The third could not recall the name of 
the object but agreed that sparadrap was the word when it was told him. In like 
manner, three European Hungarians, newly arrived in America, were asked the same 
question. Only after considerable hesitation did they find the name for the object : 
tapasz. 

? Etienne Blanchard, Dictionnaire du bon parler (8th edition), Montreal, Les Fréres 
des Ecoles Chrétiennes, 1949, 317 pp. 
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evil is the use of low-frequency French words to replace high- 
frequency loans. The language remains standard French and the 
everyday vocabulary can be enriched. The sequence, then, in 
the above example, is adhesive plaster> plaster>diachylon with 
the standard term being artificially introduced to replace a loan 
word and accompanying concept, both of which came from the 
English-speaking environment. It is a bilingual influence. 

Another loan and accompanying concept that is of interest 
is push and its derivative pushing, words of relatively high fre- 
quency. The problem of finding an exact equivalent in standard 
French is fraught with difficulties. Débrouillardise, allant and 
dynamisme, although they contain some of the meaning of the 
English word, are not suitable equivalents. Besides these, 
Blanchard suggests another, enlregent, a word that is best rendered 
in English by ‘tact’, ‘worldly wisdom’ but not ‘push’. It is, 
however, a word of low frequency and is thus more available for 
a possible semantic transfer. 

Favored by the purists as the synonym of the loan word, 
entregenlt plays a role similar to that of diachylon. It has been 
introduced artificially as the replacement of an English word. 
It is therefore a bilingual influence. However, when one encoun- 
ters it in Le poids du jour (p. 359), one cannot be sure in just what 
sense it is meant. This is important because either concept 
could project a character in a somewhat different light. At the 
same time, as entregenl is a good French word, there is no way to 
prove the bilingual implication when it is found in the writer’s 
narrative text. The bilingual influence is found, then, in the 
uncertainty of meaning surrounding this word. 

As the above examples show, the French Canadian creative 
writer has often to express concepts which his environment shares 
with Anglo-America but not with European France. Since he 
must use the literary language of France exclusively, his task 
can be a difficult one. In other areas of the world where wide- 
spread bilingualism is to be found, this problem does not often 
exist. Due to the absence of highly cultured and influential 
mother-countries, such areas have to rely on themselves if they 
wish to make their languages vehicles of civilization. The coining 
of words and the adaptation of foreign ones is an important part 
of the process.* In the case of the French language, however, 


8’ The importance of coining words and introducing new concepts in the minor 
European languages has been pointed out by Aurélien Sauvageot (« Le bilinguisme 
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only France and Paris have the authority to accept into the 
language newly coined words and loans. Other French-speaking 
areas have not that right. Hence, the only means of finding 
adequate expression for new concepts which are not shared with 
European France is through the semantic adaptation of standard 
words. 

Sometimes a current loan word, replaced by an equally current 
standard word, leaves its trace in the manner in which the standard 
word is used. In the novel Une fille est venue by Emile Gagnon, 
we find the sentence: Ou il avail de l’emploi dans un magasin (p. 40). 
Why did the author not express himself more simply and more 
elegantly with: Ou il était employé dans un magasin? The explana- 
tion is to be found in the loan word la job ‘the job’, a word that has 
no exact equivalent in standard French.® However, since the 
loan word is not acceptable in a narrative text, the author simply 
replaced it with de l'emploi. The rest of the sentence remained 
exactly as it would be if une job were used. Hence the awkward- 
ness of the sentence. 

Taking full advantage of resemblances between the two 
languages, and imagining others, the bilingual often employs 
native words in novel fashion. Thus regarder ‘to look’ gives 
regarder bien ‘to look well’ and regarder pour ‘to look for’. Some- 
times the frequency of a native word is increased through the 
influence of a high-frequency cognate in the other language. 
Thus passer ‘to pass’ might, under the influence of the English 
verb, tend to be used in contexts which normally would prefer 
croiser ‘to pass in opposite directions’, doubler ‘to overtake and 
pass’ or dépasser ‘to pass beyond’. This seems to be the case in 
the following sentence found in Au pied de la pente douce: IIs 
passérent Germain el Robert Langevin, qui la grimpaient bras 
dessus, bras dessous (p. 95). In spite of an excellent choice of 
French verbs, the author chose the most ambiguous one, but the 
only one whose cognate enjoys a high frequency in English. Hence 
a bilingual influence seems highly possible. 





des hommes cultivés », Conférences de I’ Institut de Linguistique de l’ Université de Paris, 
II (1936), 5-14). 

® What has been said by Giuseppe Prezzolini about ‘job’ in American-Italian, 
could apply to other languages on he North American Continent, including French. 
He points out that the loan word la giobba ‘the job’ corresponds neither to arie, 
mesliere, professione, empiego but designates a new concept, viz., ‘‘work that is found 
and for which one has no attachment or spiritual interest”’ (« La lingua della ‘giobba’ », 
Lingua Nostra, I (1935), 122 f. 
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While the frequency of certain standard words can be raised 
by the influence of high-frequency cognates in English, the 
introduction of loans often has the effect of lowering the frequency 
of standard words by simply encroaching on their territory. 
An example of this is the word manége whose scope has been 
limited in French Canada by the loans ‘merry-go-round’ and 
‘tricks’. Blanchard offers manége as the synonym of both. Thus 
manége, replaced by loans from English in the areas in which its 
frequency should be highest, is relegated to concepts which rarely 
occur in everyday speech. Because of its weakened position, 
manége might be rejected by a writer in favor of a more usual word 
even though manége might seem to be clearly indicated in keeping 
with standard French practice. An example of this is found in 
Les désirs et les jours by Robert Charbonneau. The sentence is: 
La locomotive continue son ménage. L’un aprés l’autre, les wagons 
sont chassés sur la voie de rassemblement (p. 121). Thus, instead 
of the expected conlinue son manége ‘goes about its business’, 
we find continue son ménage ‘continues putting its house in order’. 
The image, though fairly original, is somewhat awkward and leaves 
the impression that the writer chose the wrong word. The substi- 
tution of ménage for manége may well have been determined by 
the weakened position of the latter due to the encroachments 
of loan words from English.?° 


10 The English-word > loan-word > standard-word reaction can have strange 
repercussions. In the case of the title of Gabrielle Roy’s novel Bonheur d’occasion, 
the present writer heard the explanation that bonheur d’occasion did not mean bonheur 
de seconde main but rather bonheur de hasard. Similar confusion could be created in 
the case of manége whose position, like that of occasion, has been weakened by loans, 

The novels mentioned in this article are the following : 

Charbonneau, Robert, Les désirs et les jours, Montreal, Arbre, 1948, 249 pp. 

Choquette, Robert, Les Velder, Montreal, Valiquette, n. d., 190 pp. 

Gagnon, Emile, Une fille est venue, Québec, Editions du Quartier Latin, n. d., 
231 pp. 

Guévremont, Germaine, Marie-Didace, Montreal, Beauchemin, 1947, 282 pp. 

Hamel, Charles, Solitude de la chair [Montreal], Le Cercle du Livre de France 
[1951], 242 pp. 

Lemelin, Roger, Au pied de la pente douce, Paris, Flammarion, 1949, 337 pp. 

Lemelin, Roger, Pierre le magnifique, Québec, Institut littéraire du Québec, 1952, 
277 pp. 

Panneton, Philippe (« Ringuet »), Fausse monnaie, Montreal, Variétés [1947], 
236 pp. 

Panneton, Philippe, Le poids du jour, Montreal, Variétés [1949], 411 pp. 

Richard, Jean-Jules, Neuf jours de haine, Montreal, Arbre [1948], 352 pp. 

Roy, Gabrielle, Bonheur d’occasion, Montreal, Beauchemin, 1947, 244 pp. 
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Certain speech patterns in English, because of their relative 
high frequency, become so well rooted in the language of French 
Canada that their elimination is almost impossible. Often all 
the purists can do is to give them a standard appearance. This 
may be possible by merely substituting one word and turning 
the English pattern into a_ perfectly acceptable standard 
French one. However, they are not likely to be identical in 
meaning and a wide discrepancy is likely to exist in their frequency 
in France and in North America. Artificiality usually results 
from this substitution. 

A good example of this is to be found in the transfered speech 
pattern il esl supposé venir ‘he is supposed to come’. In normal 
French this would be simply i/ doit venir. Aware of the substand- 
ard character of this expression but unable to eliminate it, 
purists replaced supposé with censé. Thus the English ‘he is 
supposed to come’ was translated il est censé venir and the low- 
frequency censé achieved a frequency equal to that of ‘supposed’ 
supposé. Hence, the mere appearance of the word censé in a French 
Canadian text conjures up the sequence supposed >supposé > 
censé even when the use of censé might be completely justified. 

In Le poids du jour we find the sentence: Demain il serail censé 
payer (p. 132). Here the simple concept expressed does not seem 
to warrant the use of a word which in France does not carry the 
simple meaning of moral obligation but rather that of ‘presumed’. 
A certain artificiality results. This could have been better expres- 
sed by the use of falloir or devoir. 

In most languages a certain latitude is allowed in the choice 
of prepositions. Often native speakers erroneously confuse one 
preposition with another as in the case of ‘at’ and ‘to’ in English. 
Thus, it is to be expected that the bilingual may often be lead 
to use the wrong preposition in the mother tongue under the 
influence of the other language. Blanchard gives such examples 
for French Canada as il est aimé par sa femme and payé par semaine. 
It is conceivable, then, that this phenomenon could also occur 
at times in the narrative text of French Canadian writers. 

In Philippe Panneton’s (‘‘Ringuet’s’’) Le poids du jour we find 
cing pieds par deux cents ‘five feet by two hundred’ (p. 204). 
The correct preposition is, of course, sur. Sometimes the prepo- 


Thériault, Yves, Les vendeurs du temple, Québec, Institut littéraire du Québec 
[1951), 263 pp. 
Viau, Roger, Au milieu, la montagne, Montréal, Beauchemin, 1951, 329 pp. 
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sition which should accompany the verb is omitted because it 
is omitted in English. Thus, again in Le poids du jour one finds 
the expression anliciper les événements ‘to anticipate events’ 
(p. 352). Standard French requires anticiper sur. 

Bilingual influence in the use of prepositions is easily detected. 
On the other hand, determining bilingual influence in the use 
of passive constructions is more difficult. This is due to the fact 
that the use of the passive is as legitimate in French as it is in 
English even though it is considerably less common in French. 
Thus, to try to establish the extent of bilingual influence in passive 
constructions in French, one must determine (1) whether the use 
of that construction is in keeping with best standard French usage 
and (2) whether the passive construction, when translated into 
English, makes for a better style in English than in French. 

In the novel Une fille est venue by Emile Gagnon we find the 
sentence: Elle n’est pas altirée par la carriére de [’enseignement 
‘she is not attracted by the teaching career’ (p. 53). Although 
this sentence is in keeping with correct French usage, it would 
seem that the style would have been improved if the author had 
avoided the passive with: Une carriére dans l’enseignement ne 
lallire pas. Thus a certain stiffness and artificiality found in the 
passive construction would not occur, just as it would not occur 
in spoken French. 

In Le poids du jour we find: L’allelage avait été complété ‘the 
coupling had been completed’ (p. 46). Here it is the accumulation 
of past participles that detracts from the spontaneity of the 
sentence. The same sentence, however, does not lack in spontan- 
eity when translated word for word into English. The concept 
could have been better rendered by: L’attelage était fail. It is also 
interesting to note, in connection with the sentence in question, 
that complélé is a semantic transfer from English ‘completed’. 

The present participle, like the passive, enjoys considerably 
higher frequency in English than in French. Due, however, 
to the tendency of bilinguals to exploit resemblances to the fullest 
extent, an increase in the frequency of this form might extend to 
the narrative text of French Canadian creative writers. 

In the novel Au milieu, la monlagne by Roger Viau we find the 
following sentence: Son livre a la main, il descend au living-room 
ou il élait stir de trouver son pére écoulant les amateurs du Major 
Bowes ‘His book in his hand, he goes down to the living-room where 
he is sure to find his father listening to Major Bowes amateurs’ 
(p. 148). The present participle écoulant, as used in the above 
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sentence, is acceptable in English but much less so in French, 
where en train d’écouler would be more colloquial and a [’écoute 
de more terse and specific. 


Another example, taken from Le poids du jour, is Il le trouva 
mellant son pardessus ‘he found him putting on his coat’ (p. 151)...’ 
(p. 27). Here the present participle is used as in English: metilant 
could be better rendered by qui mettail and greater clarity would 
be achieved. However, the manner in which the present participle 
is used is not incorrect. It is interesting, however, that this 
sentence can be translated word for word in its original form better 
than in the form suggested here. 

Sometimes a heaviness is discernible in the style of the French 
Canadian writer that is hard to explain except in the light of bilin- 
gual influences. Thus, again from Le poids du jour, we find the 
sentence: Cherchant quelque chose a quoi s’altacher ‘looking for 
something to hold onto’ (p. 37). The entire meaning and added 
conciseness could have been achieved with: Cherchant une allache. 
Here again the author’s sentence translates word for word into 
good English; the suggested expression does not. Another exam- 
ple, taken from the same novel, is: On leur criail des injures a quoi 
elles se gardaient de répondre ‘Insults were shouted at them which 
they were careful not to answer’ (p. 12). The English sentence 
lacks the awkwardness of the a@ quoi in the French sentence. This 
could have been avoided by: ... mais elles se gardaient d’y répondre. 
Still another example, taken from the same novel, is: On sent que 
lout ce a quoi elles pensent, c’est ’heure du départ, a leurs pieds 
sensibles el a augmenter le chiffre des affaires ‘One feels that all they 
think about is quitting time, their sore feet and the amount of 
business’ (p. 232). Here again the heaviness of the sentence 
comes from a quoi, and again the sentence gains in lightness when 
translated word for word into English. However, the heaviness 
could have been avoided by the use of a more normal French 
pattern: On sent qu’elles ne pensent qu’a Vheure du départ.,... 

In such sentences as those above, one can only point out how 
bilingualism seems to have affected the writer’s style. As the 
language used in these sentences is standard French, our evidence 
is of necessity circumstantial. However, in the case of calques 
the situation is clearer and one can see the influence of widespread 
bilingualism in more tangible form. Again, our conclusions 
are arrived at by the triple comparison of (1) the form used by 
the writer, (2) the English equivalent and (3) the standard French 
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equivalent. In dealing here with calques, we are dealing with 
expressions modeled directly on English originals. 

In Le poids du jour we find appliquer les freins ‘to apply the 
brakes’ (p. 46). The standard French expression is serrer les 
freins. Other examples, taken from the same novel, are les 
maniéeres de table de Lafreniére ‘Lafreniére’s table manners’ 
p. 386), des gens de moyens ‘people of means’ (p. 52) for what in 
France would be des gens a l’aise, des gens aisés or des gens qui ont 
des moyens. Other examples are Livraison générale ‘general 
delivery’ (p. 76) for Poste restante, sac d’eau chaude ‘hot water 
bottle’ (p. 209) for bouillotte, and les lots vacants ‘the vacant lots’ 
(p. 242) for les terrains vagues. In Les vendeurs du temple by 
Yves Thériault we find le cahier de minutes ‘the minute-book’ 
p. 177) for le registre des procés-verbauzx and in Au pied de la pente 
douce by Roger Lemelin we find faire de l’argent ‘to make money’ 
(p. 178) for gagner de l'argent. However, this is a form that has 
spread to perhaps every minority language in North America and 
seems to express a concept typical of the North American environ- 
ment. In the same novel we also find le bien connu Gus Perrault 
‘the well-known Gus Perrault’ (p. 34) which may well have had 
an English model. 

Because English and French have a large common vocabulary, 
semantic transfers could be expected where two words, though 
not completely synonymous, share a common origin and have a 
similar appearance. Thus, in Le poids du jour, we find graduation 
‘graduation from college’ (p. 68) and _ séaltion ‘railroad station’ 
(p. 219), both used by the author to express an Anglo-American 
concept in the first case, and to give a touch of linguistic realism 
in the second. They are nevertheless bilingual influences. An even 
more interesting example is found in Neuf jours de haine by 
Jean-Jules Richard. There we find the verb refrailer ‘to retreat’ 
(pp. 101, 179) for se retlirer or battre en retraile. In standard 
French refrailer means ‘to pension off’. 

A device sometimes resorted to by French Canadian writers 
is to introduce the standard form along with the current loan. 
In this manner the reader is made aware of correct French usage 
and the text is rendered clearer for readers in other French-speaking 
areas. Examples of this are found in Au pied de la pente douce 
where la shed ‘the shed’ is followed by la remise délabrée (p. 22), 
in Les Velder by Robert Choquette where the adjective social 
‘social’ is followed by mondain (p. 116) and in Marie-Didace by 
Germaine Guévremont where le peddleur is followed by le colpor- 
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teur (p. 61). Sometimes the opposite order is followed when the 
less known standard word is followed by the current loan. 
Examples of this are to be found in Le poids du jour where bénéfice 
d’affaires is followed by commission ‘commission’ (p. 141), and in 
Une fille est venue where geniévre is accompanied by ‘gin’ in paren- 
thesis (p. 34). 

This device has to be used sparingly in narrative in order not 
to give the text the aspect of a language lesson. In dialogue, 
however, where the writer can freely use substandard speech, it 
is more common and is sometimes skilfully used to give an air 
of sophistication to the dialogue. An example of this is found 
in the novel Solitude de la chair by Georges Hamel in: 


— On fait «bottoms up»? Dorion consent. 
— On fait cul see! (p. 49). 


As in the case of calques and semantic transfers, this ,device 
is one of the more tangible examples of bilingual influence. It 
also indicates the writer's problems in using an_ exclusively 
European medium. 

As we have pointed out, French Canadian writers sometimes 
intentionally resort to loans and semantic transfers. However, 
there is another device that is sometimes used and which is due only 
to widespread bilingualism. This is the introduction into the 
text of both isolated sentences and entire passages in idiomatic 
English without translation. They occur, however, only in dia- 
logue and are found in Philippe Panneton’s (‘‘Ringuet’s’’) F'ausse 
monnaie (pp. 60, 148, 196, 204), in his Le poids du jour (pp. 263, 272, 
360, 408), in Yves Thériault’s Les vendeurs du temple (pp. 232, 233, 
234) and in Roger Viau’s Au milieu, la monlagne (pp. 65, 66, 69, 
72, 73, 74). 

The longest dialogue in English is to be found in Au milieu, 
la montagne where two young people, meeting by chance on a skiing 
expedition and uncertain of each other’s linguistic background, 
converse in idiomatic English. In Les vendeurs du temple an 
Anglo-Canadian engineer visits a Quebec village and, not knowing 
French, speaks English. In Fausse monnaie the English dialogue 
is occasioned by the presence, in a group of young people, of an 
Anglo-Canadian girl. In Le poids du jour it is less a question of 
solid English dialogue than of isolated idiomatic English expressions 
such as: — Oui! La Russie! Je le sais de bonne source. «If we call 
their bluff», les Nazis vont lacher (p. 407). 
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Although we are not concerned with dialogue in this article, 
the literary device described above is significant: it assumes 
on the part of a wide range of readers a good knowledge not only 
of English but of Anglo-American civilization as well. It is 
perhaps the most positive influence of bilingualism in French 
Canadian literature. In all other respects, because the literary 
standards are those of France, widespread bilingualism creates 
the difficulties we have shown in this article. 
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THE PHONOLOGY OF A TWO-YEAR-OLD CHILD! 


Rospert W. ALBRIGHT AND Joy Buck ALBRIGHT 


0. Introductory. In studying a sample of the conversation 
of a young child, the authors were impressed by the seeming 
variability of speech forms used by their informant. For example, 
the pointing formula That’s a— occurred as |d’etso], [d’esol, 
[déwsa], |’ase], [aze|, {d’ats], [d’eeze], the pronominal form I as 
ay}, [a], [’a], [oe], the interrogative form whal as {hw’a], [hw’ot}, 
[hws], and the nominal form fazi as [t’eksiy], [ta*siy], [ta¥ksiy], 
[ta¥xtiy|, [g‘ot’eksiy|*. There was a good deal of variability 
even when the speech forms occurred in similar environments. 
Thus, microphone occurred twice as a single utterance between 
pauses; the first time as [maytugown], the second time in the more 
conventional form {maykrofown]. 

It is important to consider that the variability may have been 
exaggerated by listeners unaccustomed to the child’s speech. 
Also, a child’s phonemic system is in the process of development, 
and the sound-patterning is probably less regular than that of 
adult speech.? 


1. The Informant. He wes 26 months old and had grown up 
in an English speaking household with his parents and a three 
months old sister. During his first ten months of life, he lived 
in Europe, after which he returned to this country where he has 


1 The authors would like to acknowledge a grant-in-aid that was provided by the 
Social Science Research Center and the Faculty Research Grants Committee of Cornell 
University to conduct research into child language. Also, they would like to express 
their appreciation of the helpful criticism they have received from the linguists in 
Cornell’s Division of Modern Languages, and from Y. R. Chao of the University of 
California. 

* See Tables 1 and 2 below for the values assigned to the symbols. Since not 
all vowel symbols could be set with each accent mark by the printer of this journal, 
the stress symbol sometimes precedes the vowel symbol in our transcription. Thus, 
(‘a]=[a], ["e] = [6], ete. 

3 Y. R. Chao suggested this in personal correspondence, and described it as ‘‘lower 
phonemic consistency.” 
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been living in New York City. The parents have spoken only 
English in the home; they grew up in Denver, Colorado, and use 
the dialect of that region. 

The child and his parents have established the habit of repeating 
utterances, and this repetition of part or all of the utterance spoken 
by the adult occurred many times. It does not seem to have 
interfered with the child’s speech development, however, and it 
was often helpful to the authors later when the sample was being 
transcribed phonetically. 


2. Procedure. The informant’s conversation was tape-recorded 
over a period of two hours. Interruptions by his baby sister, 
and periods of silence or vocal play left a remainder of about 
an hour and a half of connected discourse containing 232 utter- 
ances. This discourse was transcribed phonetically. Next, the 
first 100 utterances of the sample were analyzed in terms of the 
phones, their frequency of occurrence, and their environments. 
As mentioned in the introduction, the child’s language was well 
developed, and the 100 utterances contained many phones in a 
great variety of environments. Following this analysis, the 
method of minimal pairs was applied to the entire body of 232 
utterances. Because the linguist’s method of “equivalence of 
repetition” is not applicable to such young children who either 
cannot or will not engage in repeating minimal pairs, the authors 
used what may be described as a method of ‘‘equivalence of recur- 
rence.” For most speech sounds, recurrences were frequent enough 
to provide contrasts in different environments, although for one 
or two sounds there was inadequate data. 


3. Corpus in Phonetic Transcription.” 1. [*4peéyaw*sayt?) | 
I play outside. 2. [*aswindderie¥%hay!)] I swing on that real 
high. 3. [?ne%se¥in')] In a swing, no swing, or a_ swing. 
4. |*hw’ots!datda:y*t] What's thal, daddy? 5. [%kérde*)] Recorder. 
6. [8hér?)] Here (2). 7. [#d‘es*babp*)] That’s Bob. 8. [#d‘es*- 
jéy:?)] That's Joy. 9. [%des*me*miy!)] That’s mommy. 
10. [Sbenanis!)] Bananas. 11. [*eh*eeb%é¥ten‘ene!)| I have a 


* Corresponding English forms are provided as a rough translation to help the 
reader, and are not presumed to be equivalent speech forms of child and adult 
language. The diacritics have the following values: ’** indicate heavy, medium, 
and light stress with the fourth degree of extremely light stress left unmarked; after 
a vocalic symbol W stands for rounding and °* stands for raising; clause terminals are 
shown by +, |, and —> for rising, fading, and sustained; pitch levels are numbered in 
ascending order of 1, 2, 3, with 2 for mid or average pitch; * and : represent length 
and extra-length; ~ represents nasalization. 
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banana. 12. [*t’eksiy!)| Tazi. 13. [*hw'‘eotsiy?t] Whai’s this? 
14. [#d’wso*ta-siy1)] Thal’s ataxi. 15. [*deménorinore*t’eksiy' | | 
The men are in rrr a taxi. 16. [#d‘etse’m’e*n!)] That's a man. 
17. [*d*etseg‘a*t’eksiy!)] Thal’s a (ge) taxi. 18. [8kidiy')] 
Kitty. 19. [*hise*n’e*b‘est)] Here's another bus. 20 {?d*es- 
‘a’laniy!)| That's a laundry (truck). 21. [?‘ese*méytow!)] Thal’s 
a tomato. 22. [#d‘weses’*tapin'day?*] Thal’s a stopping, daddy. 
23. [*d°ese%stapin')| Thal’s uh slopping. 24. [staplayt')| Stop 
light. 25. [?enthw‘esd’e**] And whal’s that? 26. [%entiwz'e**] 
And who's that? 27. [#4ze!b‘astaw*t] Thal’s a _ bus, too? 
28. [*d°estbestaw*t] Thal’s bus, loo? 29. [#d‘xtsenb’es*t] That's 
an bus? 30. [#d°etsegé*tkr’a¥k!)] Thai’s a truck (regressive 
assimilation of final {k] probably produces the inserted get-). 
31. [#d‘etsum*kowd!)| Thal’s umm coal (2). 32. [%kd-tr‘ok!)] 
Coal truck. 33. {%end*ese*k6*trekhiaw!)] And that’s a coal truck, 
loo. 34. [#d°ese*kawlb‘es!)] Thal’s a school bus. 35. [*d°x’so- 
k’ab‘as!)] Thal’s a_ schoolbus. 36. [*d°eso -- 9a - - %ildranit')] 
That’s a children it (in it?). 37. [?éilranie*b*as!)] Children in a 
bus. 38. [*d‘wsmay')]| Thal’s my. 93. [2désdéz*miye!)] There's, 
there’s Mia. 40. [*p’akiyzsér*tiw!)] Bucky's there, loo. 41. {*an- 
d‘wse%gas!}] And that’s a gas (gas truck). 42. [*dab‘ekiyb‘o- 
kiyb‘okiyindedér'tawtiw*| The Bucky, Bucky, Bucky in the there 
loo, loo? +43. {*b’akiyinder*tiw!)| Bucky in there, too. 44. [?d'e- 
zobéWstr‘ak!)| That’s a good (?) truck or That’s a_truck.* 
45. [*d°es‘em's**méwk!)]| Thal’s umm smoke, or possibly some 
smoke. 46. [*ine*tréyen')] In a train. 47. [*#d‘esdo%tréyen') | 
Thal’s the train. 48. [#d’esaw*rayt!)| Thal’s all right. 49. 
[%b’snawt!)] Burn oul. 50. {[#ayldyki--be%n’ene!)] I like 
(or like il) banana. 51. [?wiyh*egtuwiyh’eetuwiy*h’eetiw') | 
We have to, we have to, we have to (receive treatment for a cut). 
52. [%k’ot4)] Cut. 53. [%k’sder’)] Recorder. 54. [%jékelins:! 
kray?+| Jacqueline her (or err) cry? 5d. [*jékolinfiyatbéts** | 
Jacqueline feel better? 56. [*aybéysonf‘s*jékxein')|] I (bring?) 
some for Jacqueline. 57. {?jékliaw’say!)] Jacqueline outside. 
58. [2wesdis'day*t] What's this (?),daddy? 59. [2maytu%pown'y | 
Microphone. 60. |?f‘2de%téyp!)| For the tape. 51. [?jékuinple- 
yin*osay')| Jacqueline playing outside. 62. [*jéklinz*sliypi’n'y | 
Jacqueline’s sleeping. 63. | *iaselite*t’eksiybuk!)]| It’s a (or here’s 
a) little taxi book. 64. [*nuntdaypléyn'dot’eksiy*buk!)] No, 
no daddy, playing (with?) the taxi book. 65. {*ndwndw'!day?ndow- 


* Cf. inserted [get-] in utterance 30, and [ga-] in utterance 17. 
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téykoto*wéydotesiybuk!)| No, no, daddy, no take it away the 
lazi book. 66. {*riystetb’e*kiy*?| Reads lo Bucky? 67. {*iyzte- 
§siz‘an!) |] Reads to Susan. 68. {*riyt‘ot!)] Read it. 69. [%b’akiy?) | 
Bucky. 70. |*b‘ekiy*b’6d!)| Bucky gone (?). 71. [#b’ekiygowte- 
dwshoho*say!)}] Bucky go to out huh, huh side. 72. {*b*akiy- 
g‘o°te*’sk!)| Bucky gone (?) lo work. 73. {?s’e¥iywénte®w' erkma- 
miy')] Susie went to work, mommy. 74. [*miyewénte%y‘sk!) | 
Mia went to work. 75. [%d°wes'w‘ens*tay#d’etw'en!)] That's one, 
daddy, that one. 76. [?b’akiydu’w’sk!)|] Bucky do work. 
77. |*Aygownost‘emop*hiewe!)| I going to come (?) up here. 
78. |*b’okiyméks*hawsez!)| Bucky makes houses. 79. |*b°akiy- 
méy*hawses!)| Bucky make houses. 80. [|*déi*b’a¥s!)] There bus. 
81. [2b*akiydrayvzde*%b’as!)| Bucky drives the bus. 82. | *b*akiy- 
gowde%giw!)| Bucky go the school. 83. [?%ahaytinmamiy'*y | 
I hiding, mommy. 84. [*%ahdydinmamiy')| I hiding, mommy. 
8. [%hi - - hir -- aygimdebabono*flayday!)] H -- here, I give 
that Bob another fly, daddy. 86. [*aygibdobabdo*flayday!) | I give 
the Bob the fly, daddy. 87. |*babiyuwkéé%eflay!) | Bob, he you catch 
a fly. 88. [*flay')] Fly. 89. [*ase*flay')] Thal’s a_ fly. 
90. [%yinet!)] Swing it. 91. [%8rWatet!)] Swat it. 92. |*ay*bup- 
day')] I burp, daddy. 93. {*k6wd2!\)| Recorder. 94. |?d‘oz!- 
déspéyrékerz*}| Does this play records? 95. {’maykrefown!y | 
Microphone. 96. [?ndwaydd%wantiw!)| No, I don’t want too. 
97. [*ay8pléyd')] J played. 98. [?a%p’sert')] J pour it. 99. 
(aysp’ot!)] I pour it. 100. [*ayp*otitows*fawrz!)] I pour il 
those flowers. 101. [*3eflawrara*drinket!)] The flower are a drink 
it. 102. [%eflawrawodrin*ket!)| The flower are a (or want to) 
drink it. 103. [#fldwe'e%s’sstiy!)|] Flower are thirsty. 104. {*fla- 
wo'ate%trink!)| Flower are (or want) lo drink. 105. [#aytéyke- 
wayd'‘onde%kar!) | J take a ride on the car. 106. {*dayayniydetsya- 
te*niyde!)| Daddy, I need that swat, I need thal. 107. [*hwéz- 
flay'da:iy*)] Where’s fly, daddy? 108. [%dézaflay')] There’s a 
fly. 109. [*dows*baps!)| Those Bob’s. 110. [#d‘astbat®+] Those 
Bob? 111. [*ayhéytindo*flay')] J hitting the fly. 112. [?yéwle- 
t‘e’mamiy!)]| Roll it to mommy. 113. [?d‘ese%tifewn')] Thal’s a 
telephone. 114. {#dése*b’o!)| There's a ball. 115. [*déso*bowsiy'y | 
There’s a bouncy (?). 116. [%ése%b’o1)] There’s a_ ball. 
117. [2wanoriyd‘e*t] Want to read that? 118. [#h’am*t] Humm? 
119. [*do%taksit)] The tari. 120. [%taxtiy')] 121. [*dase%tak- 
siy')] That’s a taxi. 122. [*eyiyu’wiyd‘et!)] I see (or need) 
you read il. 123. [8néw2nédw!)] No, no. 124. [%d°ese%b’e¥?) | 
Thal’s a bus. 125. [*ayrWiydin*b’e¥s')] I riding bus. 
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126. [2d’e*t!)| That. 127. [#d°etse*b’os!)] Thal’s a bus. 128. 
[2hwi¥s!d’ee*t] Whal’s thal? 129. [#ays8niy:')] J sneeze. 
130. [2hw'eda**] What's thal? 131. [?klows! ¥] Clothes. 132. 
[2ayenindesklow! ¥] Ironing the clothes. 133. [*do%Sas!)] 134. 
[2038usnawm*emiy!y | All bust now, mommy. 135. [?nowp*?'] Nope. 
136. [*ew’e¥n®dism*emiy')] I want this, mommy. 137. {*bis"}] 
Beer. 138. [#déso*mamiy')]| This of mommy (possessive probably). 
139. [#d‘es*tays!*d°estays*tiw!)| That’s daddy’s, that’s daddy’s, 
too. 140. [*ayw*adis‘*ma!)| J want this more. 141. [?‘ese- 
kiyte*méwtow!)| That's a mosquito. 142. [*désokiyobay*tiw'y] 
Thal’s a mosquito bite, loo. 143. |*déso’kixobaytiw!)] Thal’s a 
mosquilo bile, loo. 144. [*dése®kiykebayt')| Thal’s a mosquito 
bile. 145. |*hw'‘osd’e* | W hat’s that? 146. |*hw’esde'mamiy**} 
Whal’s the (or that), mommy? 147. [*dowse*howsemamiy!\ 
Those are horsy, mommy. 148. [2:wuketen?d’esohowziymamiy!) 
Look it, and that’s a horsy, mommy. 149. {*timiy!)] Timmy. 
150. [*paidinsuze%an')| Pulling shoes on. 151. [#d‘ede Sabi!) | 
That, that shovel. 152. [%desde%peyo!)] Thal’s the pail. 
153. [*wus%as')] Whal’s that (?)? 154. [*itsa - -2hw'o3d’e!)] 


It’s a--what that? 155. [?d‘esem:%bay!)] Thal’s a by 
156. [2d‘ws*b’atit)] Thai's bunny. 157. |*hw’aste!m‘emi*4 

Whal’s thal, mommy? 158. | *hw‘esteta*y*t |] What’s that, daddy? 
159. [%k’epiy')] Cuppy (for cup). 160. [#h*uw%ashi!s’ efer*t] 


He wants his supper? 161. [#d‘eso%b’sdiy')] Thal’s a_ birdy? 
162. [*dewitow*béybiy!)| The litile baby. 163. [*%dabigb*ardin- 
g* ainege*tlydin’y ] The big bird going to get eating. 164. [*jéygo- 
winyo*ka! | Joy go in the car. 165. [*déydétdow*t’emamiy! ] 
Joy gel those come (receives mail), mommy. 166. [?hiwte!mamiy?? | 
Who come, mommy? 167. Nipe oa Who’s that? 168. [ Steypubse 
Sd‘etit)| I pul back, daddy. 169. [?ay*putetay?+] I put that, 
daddy. 170. | *dypu*®b‘e'd*‘ayo? | I put back to you (returned som- 
ething). 171. [8dawe¥!)] Stool. 172. [h*e)] Huh? 173. [hay'y] 
High. 174. [ *dérdatselitow?| | There, that’s a little. 175 {*dahihih'e- 
he*ha*!)| (Vocal play). 176. [*kewawke*waw!)] (Vocal play). 
177. [%kaw!)] (Vocal play).* 178. [#hw‘stdiwen!jéy*t}] What 
doing, Joy? 179. [*hw*etdtiwenjoy'day*t| What doing Joy, 
daddy ? 180. [*hw‘otjiwonjdy'datiy?t] Whal doing Joy, dad- 
dy? 181. [#hw* esduwinjoy 1day?t] Whal’s doing Joy, daddy? 
182. [?hw* py eed joytjadi?+] What’s doing Joy, daddy? 
183. |%juwin?)| Doing (in response to Father’s question, « What's 


* He’s playing with hassocks through here. 
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what!»). 184. [*d°emiykegid*twey*n’y | That make a good train. 
185. [*da%guin')] Doll going. 186. |*éuwéuw*trey*n*éuwéuweuw- 
ke’wets!)] (Nursery language plus vocal play). 187. [8nya:1J ] 
No (in play with father). 188. [§nat2)] Nol. 189. [%imamiyz- 
indy!)] It’s mommy’s dolly (?). 190. [*ay%h’epsomamiy?)] I have 
some, mommy. 191. |?ayw*asom - - ee I want some 
pickles. 192. [*ayniydiysom’pikem‘emiy!)] I need eal some 
pickles, mommy. 193. [*a%iydit?)] I eat il. 194. [*ismayz?*+ 

Is mine? 195. . [*embéybiywtzebiyo*his!)| The baby wants to 


be up (or a) here. 196. | *hwéza%gow day? | Where’s you go, 
daddy? 197. {*hwésto%p’e¥!tay?4] Where's the boat, daddy? 
198. [%bowt?) ] Boal. 199. [p* olk’on?] Boal gone? 200. [#w*ago- 
wil): one*bay: kbigbigboéwt!)| We’re going on a great (?) big, big 
boat. 201. [*#hwo's’estinitday**] Whal’s this thing, daddy ? 
202. [*hwéso%tréyn!)] Where’s a train? 203. [*eamhwisomhwés- 
an*eder*tréyn!) | Umm, whisa-where’s another train? 204. [#w*3sa- 
nei*but!)| We’res (plural?) on a, in boat. 205. 'Sdatbitt? The 
boat. 206. [*inda®8ae'or1)]| In the water. 207. [rif‘er*t] River? 
208. |Shwé!zo2rivf‘er!t] Where’s a river? 209. [?w*argow'sitin?) | 
We're go sil in. 210. [2w‘ergowinne*bowt!*] We're going the (or in 
the) boat. 211. [*w‘sgw*einin®béwt!)] We're going in boat. 
212. [2w*sgd"inine*bowtm‘emiy!)] We're going in a boal, mommy. 
213. [*ndowdéywagowiy*ibt!)| No, they were going with (this is 
his usual form for negation -- the no having the initial position 
in the utterance). 214. [*ay*k’ottetday?t] J cul il, daddy. 
215. [*aygonanas*bowty | I going on this (?) boat. 216. [%jékein- 
*gownine! bowday:? | Jacqueline going in a_ boat, daddy. 
217. [%kagowin'an:2déwt!)] Car going on boal. 218. [?*apsde%- 
pisfodawn?} Oops, the purse fall down. 219. {%and‘endo%éiyste- 
dawn!)| And then the cheese fall down. 220. {[?ay8niyd‘et?) | 
I need that. 221. [{*néw’ndwp‘edet'y| No, no pul il. 
222. [*pute*his!) | Pui a (or it) here. 223. |? sétayeséyd ‘wso*séyd*y | 
Seed, ‘daddy, a seed that’s a seed. 224. [2asaw edayassa:ri'y | I sorry, 
daddy, I sorry. 225. [thatekltynit®’op!\ | Have to clean it up. 
226. [2lowgu%téy!)| Look it tape. 227. [#hwérde*téymamiy’y | 
Where that tape, mommy? 228. [*l’ake*%derékerdmamiy!)]| Look 
al that record, mommy. 229. [*lukede*réker!)}| Look ai that record. 
230. [8da')] That. 231. [2da*rék'o¥rd!{] That record. 232. 


[*ndwag‘onan’suw!)| No, I going on stool. 
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4. Consonant Sounds. 














Table 1 
Consonant Sounds 
| Labial and Dental ah Palatal Valine | Glottal 
Labiodental| Alveolar ie fe) ‘ ; 
| 
ae | pb ltd k g ? 
age p : «= . = 
Fricatives..... |fvgoBPiszsd | 82 | x h 
Affricates..... .| | 1 &j | 
ee ee | m | n | y 
NS. 64 ks | w hee yy | 





Initial clusters in utterances: fl kl tr dr kr pl st 
Final clusters in utterances: ns nt nk ps rd rt rz ts Ot. 


5. Vowels and Diphthongs.’ 
Table 2 
Vowels and Diphthongs 














Frent Central | Back 
NS FE ils ats he WE ae ei i u 
TG 64 Peed sks ate +s mente we e 2 3 O 
Ee ee ee OP ee e a ) 
Diphthongs: aw ay 
ow ey 
uw iy 
oy 


6. Alternations of Sounds. The following alternations are not 
presented as allomorphs of phonemes in -the child’s language, 
but rather as variants which did oce-r more than once in the 
discourse sample and, in some cases, trequently. 


7 The symbols i, e, g, 8, u, 0, 9, and a represent the sounds in bit, bet, bat, above, 
look, lope, law, and lop; 3 is the syllabic r heard in eastern New England. The 
diphthongs are those heard in bough, beau, boo, buy, bay, bee, and boy. 
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6. 1 Alternation of stops. Before back vowels, voiceless and 
voiced [p| alternated freely. [b] was frequently replaced by 
(m| in utterance segments such as [gim] and [gib] corresponding 
to English give. Aspirated and unaspirated [t] alternated freely 
in the medial position, and [{t] alternated freely with zero in 
consonant clusters when [t] preceded [{s], [n], or [d].§ Voiceless 
and voiced {k] alternated freely in the initial and medial positions 
in utterances. [t] replaced [k] occasionally when followed by 
(a). {k] alternated with zero after vowels plus length, and after 
diphthongs. 


6.2 Alternation of Fricatives. {[f] was replaced medially by [9], 
or [p] before voiceless consonants, and by [8], [b], or [v] before 
voiced consonants. {s] was replaced occasionally by [z], [8], [2], 
or zero. 





6.3 Alternation of Affricates. It is interesting that the sounds 
(é] and [jj], which are difficult for most children, were seldom 
replaced by other sounds even though they occurred frequently 
ina few nouns. Their freedom from the variation so characteristic 
of most of the sounds may be accounted for by the fact that they 
were restricted in their occurrence, and were not subjected to the 
changing pressures of various sound environments the way other 
sounds were. Thus, their seeming stability was probably more of 
a passivity. 


6.4 Alternation of Glides. {w] allernated with [1] initially 
in utterance segments. [1] was replaced by zero following [u] 
and [9], and by [o] following [e] and [t]. [t] was an alternant 
of [1] before back vowels and after back consonants. {y] occurred 
a few times in place of {r] and [w}. 

iw} alternated with |r} before [i], and in clusters of a stop plus 
ir} in segments such as [tweyn]| and |[treyn] corresponding to 
English train. [{w] replaced [r] in combinations of a vowel plus 
ir] before [ay]. In sequences of [aw] plus [1] followed by a vowel, 
ir} was replaced by [a]. Zero [0] was an alternant of [r] in clusters 
of |r| plus a stop, and in clusters of a stop plus [r]: | koOd2}«{kords3}, 
and |maytOugown]«|maykrefown]| corresponding to recorder and 
microphone. Syllabic [r| was replaced by [u] before a stop: [bup] 
corresponding to burp. 


8’ This may have been a mark of open juncture, but we were unable to establish 
it on the basis of this data. 
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(o] and [u] replaced [w] in clusters of a consonant plus [w). 
[y] had no alternants. 


6.5 Alternation of Nasals. The short and long forms of [m] 
and [n]| alternated in the child’s language similarly to the allo- 
morphic patterning of these sounds in conventional English.® 
[n}] alternated with [yn] after [i], and with [~] when preceded by 
a vowel, similarly to the way these sounds alternate in adult 
English: {gowin |«/ gowiy |~[g6] for going. 


6.6 Alternation of Vowels. [i] was replaced by [a] before [t), 
and often by {i*] medially and finally. [e] and [e-] alternated 
before stop consonants, and the lower front vowel [x] alternated 
freely with raised [*| after [d] and [m]. [u] was replaced by [9] 
in unstressed syllables, and by [0] before voiced, velar consonants. 

i] 


[u'] was occasionally replaced by ['a]. [a] was replaced by {’a] 


and [9] in combination with nasal consonants, and by [9] following 
a bilabial. [0] was replaced by {®] and [{u] occasionally. [a] was 
replaced by [u] before the voiceless fricatives [f], and |s]; [’a] was 
replaced occasionally by [9] or [u] preceding [s], |k], or [m]. 

6.7 Alternation of Diphthongs. [aw] occurred medially only. 
[9] and [o] replaced [aw] before [s], but preceding [t] the diphthong 
[aw] had no alternants. 

[ay] occurred initially, medially, and finally in many different 
environments. [a], |’e], and [a] were alternants of [ay] in the 
utterance segment corresponding to English J. 

[oy] occurred frequently in the utterance segment [joy]. It 
was occasionally replaced by [ey]: [jey]~[joy]. 


Arizona Slate College 
Tempe, Arizona 


® See Trager and Smith, An Ouiline of English Siructure (Norman, Oklahoma, 1951), 
p. 34. 
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COMPOUNDS WITH LOCATIVE PARTICLES 
AS FIRST ELEMENTS IN PRESENT-DAY-ENGLISH 


Hans MARCHAND 


1. A description of the types of English compounds with initial 
particles is hardly amiss as the subject has been much neg ected 
in handbooks of grammar. It is not discussed at all in Jespersen’s 
Morphology! and receives only a scanty treatment in Koziol’s 


book.? 


2.1. In all periods of the language uninflected words with 
locative meanings have functioned as the first elements of 
compounds.* To be sure, the type has been rather weakly 
represented in the lexicon. OE hidercume ‘hithercome, arrival’ 
is last quoted in 1440. A few other instances are here wunenge 1200, 
here-being 1377. In Shakespeare, we find here-approach, here- 
remain, hence-deparlure, hence-going. In addition to _ these 
substantives we have a few ModE participles such as hence-meant, 
hence-gol, hence-brought (only hence appears to occur), which are 
archaic or obsolete now. The locative particles are afler, by 
(fore is no longer an independent word but a prefix), forth, in, off, 
on, oul, over, through, under, up. They regularly precede substan- 
tives and adjectives, though not all with like frequency. With 
verbs, combinations are no longer freely possible. In OE, locative 
particles with verbs were what is often called ‘separable prefixes’, 
i. e. they were particles which preceded certain and followed other 
verb forms, according to rules of usage which are irrelevant to our 
subject. Suffice it to say that in OE the majority of particles 


1 OQ. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles. Part VI. 
Morphology, Copenhagen 1942. 

2 H. Koziol, Handbuch der englischen Wortbildungslehre, Heidelberg, 1937. 

3’ In German, such pronominal adverbs are also used with substantival compounds 
(Herkunft, Dasein, Darlehn, Hierbleiben). Unfortunately, this formative type is 
not mentioned in the latest book on German word-formation, W. Henzen, Deutsche 
Wortbildung (Halle 1947). 
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formed no fixed combinations with verbs. The particles which 
regularly preceded a great many verbs in the way under does in 
understand are under, fore, and, in a lesser degree, over. Other 
particles which had become inseparable prefixes with verbs but died 
out in early ME are gain (as in gainsay, gainstrive, gainsland) and 
with (as in withdraw, withhold, withstand); purh, aet, and ymb 
in OE showed a tendency toward combination (cf. also 14th 
century words like umthoght, umstrade ‘bestrode’, umseged 
‘besieged’, cf. OED s. v. ymb-) which however, died out as locative 
particles came to be placed after the verb.> By the 15th century 
the language had attained the stage where locative particles 
regularly followed the verb. This assumption is probably safe 
if we allow a certain amount of fluctuation. That the postposi- 
tional verbal type go oul was pretty well established as far back 
as the 14th century (see Curme 329) is proved by the existence of 
such agent nouns as comer aboul, maker up, finder up, looker on, 
which Langenfelt has traced to that century. On the other 
hand, prepositive usage must have lingered on considerably longer, 
as the prefixal type oulgrow is not attested before the second half 
of the 15th century whereas, if postposition of the particle had been 
a fixed pattern in the 14th century no inseparable verbal prefix 
oul- could have arisen later. In point of fact, we find new forma- 
tions with prepositive ouf- in a locative meaning as late as the 16th 
century though we cannot now say whether they represent a more 
than literary type. For oulbreathe ‘breathe out, exhale’ 1559, 
and outhold ‘hold out (as hold out one’s hand)’ 1512, OED has 
prose examples up to 1600 while in PE (Present day English) 
the verbs would be poetic only. Outcry ‘cry out publicly’ does 
not seem to be recorded before the 15th century (1430-40) and is 
last instanced for 1688. 


2.2. Those particles which had not, by the 15th century, acquired 
the character of inseparable prefixes with verbs could no longer 
precede verb forms, except the nominal ones (verbal substantive 
and participles). Curme explains the rise of post-particle verbs 
from a tendency to give the particle more stress. If, as he says,’ 


* T. P. Harrison, The Separable Prefixes in Anglo-Sazon (Baltimore Giss. 1892). 

5 G. O. Curme, The Development of Verbal Compounds in Germanic, Beiirdge zur 
Geschichte der deuischen Sprache und Literatur, 39 (1914) 320-361. 

* G. Langenfelt, Select Studies in Colloquial English of the Late Middle Ages, 
Lund 1933. 

7 Curme, op. cit. 324. 
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‘only moderately or weakly stressed adverbs remained before it”’ 
(= the verb), it is difficult to understand the strong middle stress 
which particles have as first elements of compounds today. There 
were certainly other reasons which account for the new trend 
in word order with verbal combinations containing a particle.® 

Back and down are not originally locative particles, but form 
the same types of combinations as these particles and may therefore 
be included in this treatment. 


3.1. The following initial particle types are possible (reference 
to them in other places is made by number): 


1. income (deverbal impersonal substantive) 


2. onlooker (deverbal personal substantive) 

3. onlooking (verbal substantive) 

4. oncoming (first participle) 

5. inborn (second participle) 

6. oulgrow (verb) 

7. overanzxious (adjective) 

8. afternoon (prepositional combination used as substantive) 

9. upstairs (prepositional combination used as subjunct) 

10. an upstairs room (prepositional combination used as_pre- 
adjunct) 

1. outhouse (substantive based on an adjunct/primary relation) 

12. intoed (adjective). 


In types 1-7 the particle has adverbial force, in types 8-10 it 
functions as a preposition, in types 11-12 it is used as an adjective. 
With the exception of type infoed, which is Modern English only, 
all types go back to Old English (on type onlooker see below, 


§ 3.3). 


3.2. Combinations of the income type are deverbal substantives 
with a verbal nexus determinant (in-come) and a zero determina- 
tum. The zero morpheme may stand theoretically for anything 
connected with the signifié of the determinant. Practically, 
however, it expresses either the act or fact, more often, the specific 
instance, the concrete result, the place, the agent (only the imper- 
sonal agent with initial particle compounds) of the action denoted 
by the underlying verb.® The idea of ‘act’ is expressed in outset, 


8 Cf. H. Marchand, Notes on English Prefixation, Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 
55 (1954), 296-297. 

® Cf. H. Marchand, Notes on English Suffixation, Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 
54 (1953), 252. 
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oulbreak, uplake. The sense of ‘specific instance’ is contained 
in backsel ‘reverse’, backfall (a wrestling term), backlash (machinery 
term), downfall, downpour, downrush, outburst, outcry, upturn 
‘change for the better’. The idea of ‘agent’ underlies downfall 
‘trap’, downhaul ‘rope’ (naut. term), income, outfit, outcome, upkeep, 
upstart. Result-denoting are such words as backwash, outlay, 
oullurn, oulpul, throughput, while the concept ‘place’ is expressed 
in oullet, inlel, outfall, outrun, outcrop (geol. term). 

Combinations such as a forward lurch, an inward rush, a backward 
thrust, where the first member is a suffixal derivation from a 
particle, do not belong here. They are regular adjunct/primary 
groups (deverbal substantives with a zero morpheme preceded 
by an adjective) with syntactic double stress, meaning ‘act, fact, 
instance of —ing forward ete.’. 


3.3. Typ onlooker is similar to type income in that again we 
have a predicate/subjunct verbal nexus as determinant, but it 
is different in that the determinatum is positively marked by the 
suffix -er. Thus an onlooker is ‘an -er who looks on’, from the 
standpoint of the signified. However, in both the case of income 
and onlooker, the analysis of the signified clashes with that of the 
signifying, the constituent formal elements, which, by the principles 
of English word-formation, must be that of on-+looker and 
in+come. Both types are what are called synthetic compounds. '° 
Type onlooker has replaced the Old English type aefler-genga. 
The earliest instances I have found are from the 14th century:" 
De efter telleres 1340 (Ayenbite 58, q. OED s. v. after), aftercomer 
(Wyel. Lev. XXII. 3, q. ibd.) 1382 which are obsolete now. Other 
Middle English coinings are oulrider, overseer, undertaker. After 
oulrider, the word outrunner 1598 was formed, both chiefly denoting 
attendats of a carriage. Other instances are onseller ‘inciter’ 1549, 
as a mining term with the meaning ‘one who hangs on the corves 
upon the rope’ 1789, backslider ‘apostate’ 1581, onlooker 1606, 
oullier 1610, bystander 1619, underwriter 1622, outsetiler 1756, 
downcomer ‘pipe conducting gas’ 1896. Both types income and 
onlooker have not formed any non-technical words for a long time 
past. In German the corresponding types are exceedingly strong, 


1° Cf. H. Marchand, Notes on Nominal Compounds in Present-Day English, Word 
11 (1955). 217-218. 

11 Combinations of type householder (agent nouns based on a predicate/object 
relation) are somewhat older. Carr, Nominal Compounds in Germanic, London 1939, 
p. 229, cites a few examples from the 9th century. 
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but most words can be understood as derivations from verbal 
phrases: Einkommen, Auskommen, Abkommen, Unterkommen, 
Abschrift, Aufschrift, Niederschrift, Unterschrift etc.; Abnehmer, 
Aufnehmer, Ansager, Ausreisser, Nachbeler, Zutrdger etc. In 
English, a similar connection has not developed or ceased to exist 
owing to the rise of verbs with following particle (come in) which, 
in turn, came to derive deverbal nouns. The rival types of 
income and onlooker are blackout and looker-on. But whereas 
blackout combinations represent one of the most productive types 
of present-day English word-formation?? (cf. such recent coinings as 
playback, flashback), the type looker-on has not really developed. 
This may be due to be infixal character of the determinatum to 
which the English linguistic system is averse. As it is, both types, 
onlooker and looker-on, are weak. 


3.4. The meaning of combinations of type 3-5 is self-evident. 
They are analyzable as verbal substantives or participles deter- 
mined by a locative particle. The most common words belonging 
to type 3 are perhaps oncoming, oulgoing, upbringing, upsurging, 
inbreeding; also incoming, indwelling, inbeing, ingathering. 
Those common in type 4, are bystanding, downfalling, forthcoming, 
incoming, ingrowing, onlooking, oncoming, outstanding, outgoing, 
oullying, upstanding, while type 5 is represented by bygone, 
downcast, downfallen, downtrodden, inborn, inbred, ingrown, offcast, 
outcast, oulbound, undersigned, uplifted, upswept. For other 
coinings, see the respective particles. 

Type 6 applies only to the particles under, over, and oul. Up 
has developed the character of a doubtful bookish initial particle. 

Type 7 applies to over only in present-day English. 

Types 8-10 are structurally identical, the difference being 
a matter of function, viz. their uses as primaries, secondaries, or 
tertiaries. Type afternoon is the weakest of the three. 


3.5. Type outhouse (11) applies to all particles except forth and on. 
However, not all particles have been equally productive in forming 
forestressed compounds. The strongest are afler, by, oul, over, 
under, and up. The particles after, off, over, through, and under are 
also used as full adjectives and may thus enter into syntactic 
combinations such as in afler years, an over copy, an off chance, 


12 Cf. U. Lindeléf, English Verb-Adverb Groups Converted into Nouns, Helsinki 1937. 
The statistics made by Lindeléf would show an even greater increase of productivity 
if made today. 
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the under side, a through ticket. The phenomenon is parallel to 
the coexistence of the forestressed compound type blackbird and 
the double stressed syntactic type black bird.** 

Type intoed (12) is weak and has coined words of essentially liter- 
ary character only. 


4. We have not yet approached the important question of the 
relevance of initial particle combinations to word-formation. 
So far we have spoken of them as compounds, but we have not 
as yet proved their compound character. Koziol, whose book 
shows a general lack of critical attitude in matters of word- 
formation, treats initial particles as prefixes. Such a procedure, 
however, is not justifiable, as particles are full words whereas 
prefixes are dependent morphemes. Not only are initial particle 
combinations not prefixal derivatives, but we have to ask ourselves 
whether they are compounds or syntactic groups. I have touched 
elsewhere upon the question of the derivative relevance of nomina! 
compounds.'* The principle is the same with initial particle 
combinations: the criterion of relevance of a type of word-formation 
is its isolation from a parallel syntactic construction. In the types 
income, onlooker, and onlooking (1-3), the particles function as 
subjuncts of the following formative component. The absence 
of syntactic groups of a similar structure and additional morpho- 
phonemic initial stress settles the question of relevance. Types 
oncoming and inborn (4-5) represent participles qualified by a 
subjunct of time or place. Syntactically, the subjunct cannot 
precede the participle, which establishes the morphological 
character of the types. Most combinations are only used 
attributively: oulgoing mail, oncoming waves, outbound ship etc. 
Forthcoming is quite common as a predicative also: lhe book is 
forthcoming. Some of these combinations which have become 
full adjectives, occur also in predicative position, as oulstanding, 
downcast, downtrodden, but others, as oulbound, upstanding, would 
hardly be so used. The verbal type oulgrow (6) looks like a common 
syntactic group ‘verb preceded by adverb’, as in he completely 
forgot him. However, in all the existing verbal combinations, 
the particle has a meaning which it does not have as an independent 
subjunct. Moreover, the position of the particle is restricted to 
the place immediately before the verb whereas regular adverbs 


13 See below § 5. 
14 See article quoted in footnote 10. 
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of degree (complelely, excessively, entirely) may either precede 
or follow the verb (completely, entirely) or can only follow it 
(excessively, eclremely). The semantic criterion of type oulgrow 
also applies to the adjectival type overanzious (7). Over, in the 
sense of ‘excessively’, cannot be used in isolation, i. e. it is no 
independent word. Type upstairs (9) is morphologically character- 
ized by the absence of the article in situations where syntactic 
conditions would require it. Cf. up the hill, down the river with 
uphill, downriver. Whereas the use of subjuncts (upstairs) as 
preadjuncts (an upstairs room) is, predominantly, a functional 
matter, the use of subjuncts as primaries is not, as it involves the 
addition of a new semantic element which is represented by a zero 
morpheme: aflernoon = lime of—, oullaw, oulcasle = person who 
is—, overall = garment worn—etc. Usually, these combinations 
are either not used as subjuncts at all (aflernoon, oullaw, outcaste, 
overall, overdoor ‘picture, carving—’, overmaniel ‘ornamental 
structure—’, undergraduate) or have a different sense from that 
of the subjunct (underground ‘the lower regions’). Outdoors 
‘the world—’ closely resembles a mere quotation noun. Type 
outhouse (11) is isolated from syntactic constructions (see §§ 3.5. 
and 5.) by its morphophonemic initial stress. Type intoed (12) 
is treated here for practical reasons only. Combinations of this 
type are not compounds but suffixal derivatives with the determi- 
nant in+loe and the determinatum -ed, comparable to combinations 
of type hunchbacked, palefaced'®. The use of such words as 
preadjuncts (type 10) is essentially a syntactic problem. On the 
other hand, there are many type 10 combinations which exist as 
preadjuncts only: an overall picture, an underarm stroke, an after 
shave lotion, and the like. Full morphological isolation is 
established for combinations with a verbal basis. As there are 
no syntactic subjunct groups consisting of particle and deverbal 
substantive, combinations of the afler shave lolion type necessarily 
have morphologic standing. 





5. We now come to the question of stress in initial particle 
compounds. Being full words, particles have a heavy stress 
basically. But retention or reduction of this heavy stress is 
dictated partly by morphophonemic, partly by rhythmic reasons. 
The only invariable stress patterns are those of types incdme, 
énlooker, outhouse, and énlodking (verbal substantive) which thus 


15 Ibid. p. 218. 
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have morphophonemic value. Type outhotise is matched by a 
double stressed syntactic group, type éver cépy, just as the nominal 
compound types heddache and blackbird have syntactic counter- 
parts in types slone wdll and black bird. Other combinations 
have the pattern heavy stress/middle stress in preadjunctal 
function, while as predicatives they usually shift to the pattern 
middle stress/heavy stress. This applies to types oncoming (4), 
inborn (5), upstairs room (10), and intoed (12). The shifting of 
stress is a normal rhythmic phenomenon in English with mono- 
morphemic as well as bimorphemic words or groups, which in 
predicative position or in isolation have the basic or rhythmically 
reduced pattern middle stress/heavy stress (the Chinése~ the Chinése 
language, unbérn~wan unborn child, wéll-mannered ~ a wéll-mann- 
ered genileman). Type 5 has the same stress pattern. However, 
with the exception of full adjectives such as outstanding, downtrod- 
den, downcast, and participial forthcoming, which are also used 
as predicatives and then have the middle stress/heavy stress 
variant, we find combinations of the type only as preadjuncts 
with the stress variant heavy stress/middle stress. Types 8-10 are 
coined as prepositional groups so the main stress is expected to be 
on the noun while the basic heavy stress on the particle is, for 
rhythmic reasons, usually reduced to a middle stress. This is, 
indeed, the common pattern of type 9: déwnstairs, upstairs, déwn- 
léwn, dverseds etc., though many combinations are more or less 
regularly subject to the influence of contrast and are therefore 
pronounced with initial stress (inboard, outboard, indodrs). But 
used as preadjuncts they usually shift their stress (my upstairs 
room, but also the dverseds edition). Type 8 is unstable: we say 
afternoén, wndergrdduale, but outlaw, inlaw, outcdsle, dverdlls 
where the initial stress is perhaps due to the analogy of other 
initially stressed substantives. Type outgrow (6) is again best 
described as having two heavy stresses basically. However, 
the variant most frequently occurring is that of middle stress/ 
heavy stress. The variant heavy stress/middle stress is used for 
rhythmic reasons (he dverheard a conversation, to éverthréw the 
government) or for contrastive reasons (you are understating 
the difficulties). Double stress is normal also for type overanz- 
ious (7) which is perhaps chiefly due to emphasis. 
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LANGUAGE CONTACTS IN THE WEST INDIES 


DouGLas TAYLOR 


1. A CASE OF INTIMATE BORROWING 


Probably the most famous case of ‘languages in contact’ is that 
found by the first European colonists in the Lesser Antilles during 
the second quarter of the seventeenth century. About the speech 
of these insular ‘Caraibes’ and that of the continental ‘Calibis’ we 
are told that:—‘Diuersa utrisque lingua, licet illi ab his descendisse 
in Insulas dicant; Karaibumque lingua iterum duplex, alia uulgaris, 
alia politior, qua in rebus seriis utuntur, iuuenibus ignota. Vul- 
garis uero alia uirorum alia mulierum; ridiculumque inter eos cum 
mulieribus mascula lingua loqui et uice uersa.’' Raymond Breton 
cites native tradition explaining this state of affairs as follows: 


J’ai enfin appris des Capitaines de |’Ile de la Dominique que 
les mots de Galibi & Caraibe étaient des noms que les Européens 
leur avaient donnés, et que leur véritable nom était Callinago, 
qu’ils ne se distinguaient que par ces mots Oubaébonum, 
Balouébonum, c’est-a-dire, des Iles, ou de terre ferme, que 
les insulaires étaient des Galibis de terre ferme qui s’étaient 
détachés du continent pour conquéter les Iles, que le Capitaine 
qui les avait conduits était petit de corps, mais grand en courage, 
qu’il mangeait peu et buvait encore moins, qu’il avait exterminé 
tous les naturels du pays a la réserve des femmes, qui ont 
toujours gardé quelque chose de leur langue, que pour conserver 
la mémoire de ces conquétes il avait fait porter les tétes des 
ennemis (que les Francais ont trouvées) dans les antres des 
rochers qui sont sur le bord de la mer, afin que les péres les 


. 


fissent voir a leurs enfants et successivement a tous les autres 


1 Anonymous (but probably Raymond Breton), Brevis Relatio Missionis Fratrum 
Praedicatorum in Insulam Guadalupam; being Relatio A in Joseph Rennard, Les 
Caraibes, La Guadeioupe (Paris, 1929), p. 132. 
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= 
qui descendraient de leur postérité. Ils m’ont dit qu’ils avaient 
eu des Rois, que le mot abotyou était le nom de ceux qui les 
portaient sur leurs épaules, et que les Caraibes qui avaient leur 
carbet au pied de la soufriére de la Dominique, au dela d’Ami- 
chon, étaient descendus d’eux;...? 


Of what may be called the ‘parliamentary language’ we know 
absolutely nothing; but Breton’s own records show that the 
‘men’s speech’ of his day, while it employed a vocabulary that 
was largely Cariban in ancestry, was not—or no longer—an 
independent language, but rather an artificial variant of that 
spoken by the women and children, which latter was essentially 
Arawakan in structure as well as in content. His dictionaries 
give both men’s and women’s terms for fifty-nine of the hundred 
basic concepts in Morris Swadesh’s lexicostatistical test list; but 
his grammar of the language mentions only fives affixes as belong- 
ing to the men’s speech; and his examples make it evident that 
even these were replaceable in many otherwise Cariban forms by 
the Arawakan equivalents always employed elsewhere.* Three 
centuries have sufficed to reduce these differences to a minimum; 
male and female speakers of this language today using different 
words, so far as the items of this test list are concerned, only for 
‘IT’, ‘thou’, ‘man’, ‘woman’ and perhaps (for the men’s word, though 
known, is rarely used) ‘rain’. 

Such persistence in the face of defeat is nevertheless a remarkable 
proof of the importance placed by this people on maintaining 
its Carib tradition and status; and it has left an enduring mark 
on the lexicon of the surviving language. Already by 1650, both 
sexes were using Cariban words for: ‘cloud’, ‘fire’, ‘fish’, ‘mountain’, 
‘sand’, ‘stone’, ‘tree’, ‘water’, ‘good’, ‘long’, ‘new’; and now do so 
for (in addition to the foregoing): ‘bird’, ‘road’, ‘sum’, ‘swim’ and 
‘yellow’. However, not all of the displaced words were lost, and 
not all of the replacements made since Breton’s time can be 
attributed to recent borrowing. For instance, the formerly 


2 Dictionnaire Caraibe-Francois (édition fac-simile réimprimée par Platzmann, 
Leipzig, 1892), p. 229 et seq. I have modernized only the spelling. 

3’ Cf. my ‘Diachronic note on the Carib contribution to Island Carib’ in J.J AL 20 
(1954), pp. 28-33. In what follows, Island Carib forms when not otherwise qualified 
are from the 17th century dialect of Dominica, as given by Breton but in a broadly 
phonetic transcription. For a discussion of this dialect’s phonology so far as conso- 
nants are concerned, see my ‘Diachronic note on the consonantal system of Island 
Carib’ in Word 11 (1955), p. 245 et seq., with addenda on p. 420 et seq. Modern 
Central American Island Carib forms are cited in phonemic transcription. 
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employed Arawakan word for ‘bird’ has now been relegated to 
a minor position as the name of a species of bird; but before 1650 
its Cariban successor had entered into a compound employed by 
both sexes: lunulubdna ‘bird-ubana—feather’, probably modelled 
on purely Arawakan drubdna ‘tree-ubana—leaf’ (also employed 
by both sexes), either word containing, as second member, 
ambiguous -(u)bana ‘liver, leaf, feather’. And as Island Carib r 
is the regular correspondent of Lokono (True Arawak) d, while 
Lokono adubana ‘leaf’ is an obvious compound of ada ‘tree, stick, 
wood’ with -(u)bana ‘liver, leaf’, we conclude that ‘ara 
(unattested as a free form, but most probably present also in drabu 
‘woods’) was, in pre-Carib-conquest days, the Lesser Antillean 
word for ‘tree’. 

Similarly, although Breton gives only a Cariban word (lébu) for 
‘stone’, he tells us that tsibani ‘anchor’ designated a big rock used 
for this purpose by the Indians of his time; and we may assume 
this form to be cognate with Lokono siba ‘stone’, and to have had 
the same meaning before the Cariban word was adopted. More- 
over, a possible reason for this replacement may be seen in the 
fact that Island Carib siba ‘wash’ might be nominalized as isibani 
‘that which is washed’, perhaps occasioning ambiguity. It is 
hard to say when the Cariban word for ‘road, path’ was borrowed, 
for Breton does not treat éma ‘chemin’ and mdbu ‘route d’un bois, 
sentier’ as men’s and women’s equivalents; yet the former is 
certainly Cariban, while the latter appears to be cognate with 
Lokono uabo-roke, Goajiro wopuh, both meaning ‘road, path’. 
Be that as it may, this meaning is now conveyed only by the former 
word, while mdbu denotes ‘journey, (on the) way’. In Breton’s 
alikétik (modern uddigidigi) ‘fire-fly’ we may have the older word 
for ‘fire’ (cf. Palicur likeli, Saraveca tikiahi, Atorai tekere, Mapidian 
tikasi, Goajiro sikih, Lokono hikihi and ealier hiket(i), Maipure 
kati, Ariti kaka, Cujisenajeri fifi, Campa and Maneteri ¢iéi, all 
meaning ‘fire’), and in the Guadeloupe river-name kuiuini ‘spirit- 
water (?)’, the older word for ‘water’ (cf. uini, ueni, uni, oni, and 
so forth, ‘water’, in many Arawakan languages). For the concept 
‘swim’, the women of Breton’s time employed a verb which also 
meant ‘paddle (a canoe)’ (cf. French Creole, which today employs 
nager in both these senses), while the men had a verb with Cariban 
base and Arawakan affixes meaning ‘swim’ only. The latter has 
now been adopted generally for ‘swim’, while the former is retained 
with the narrowed meaning ‘paddle’. Of the women’s words 
kasi ‘sun’ and kdli ‘moon’, the former has been lost and replaced 
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by uéiu ‘sun, day’ from the men’s speech, while the latter is 
retained without change of meaning as meaning as modern hdli. 

It seems justifiable to conclude that some Cariban words were 
borrowed—at first in a marginal or specialized use, as in the case 
of the word for ‘feather’—in order to make up for what came to be 
felt in this bilingual community as inadequacies of the indigenous 
vocabulary, and that later they superseded such ‘inadequate’ 
words in their central meanings, often leaving the latter to express 
some specialized meaning, as in the case of the words for ‘leaf’, 
‘anchor-stone’, ‘journey’, etc. But while confusing homonymy 
or inadequate semantic differentiation may well have favored 
this or that particular replacement, it is to the circumstances of 
learning and using the various ‘equivalents’—and two words are 
seldom quite that—that we must look for an explanation of the 
extent and general direction of the borrowing. 

Our sources for early colonial times differ as to which idiom was 
then used by adults in speaking with members of the opposite 
sex, bul agree that women employed their own not only among 
themselves, but also in talking to all young children; and it therefore 
seems probable that the language of the Lesser Antilles’ Carib 
invaders never became the ‘mother-tongue’ of their island-born 
posterity.4 Today, what little of distinctive men’s speech subsists 
is picked up by boys in early adolescence, and employed by them 
thereafter with more or less consistency, especially—though not 
exclusively—in male company. At any rate it is clear that Island 
Carib children, from Breton’s day to this, have heard and learnt 
alternative vocabularies in the home, one word and one concept 
at a time, whether that word belonged to the mother’s or to 
the father’s speech; and it is hardly surprising if from the start 
there was some confusion, as is suggested by Breton’s reference 
to ‘le jargon des enfants’. 

But the items of Swadesh’s test list, while they may be equally 
basic to any language, are not all needed and learnt at the same time 
by a young child; and from what we know of these Island Carib 
children’s upbringing, it may be reasonable to assume that the 
word first learnt for a given concept, whether it was Arawakan or 


* As I have said elsewhere, the so-called men’s speech may well have originated 
in a pidgin employed between the Carib invaders of these islands and their indigenous 
womenfolk. The former’s prestige would then account for its perpetuation as the 
‘men’s speech’ of successive generations, down to the present time, with gradual 
assimilation to the ‘ mother-tongue ’. 
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Cariban, would tend celeris paribus, to be the one retained for it 
in later life. It is at least worth noting that while indigenous 
words for all twenty-six items denoting body parts and substances 
have been retained, seven of the thirteen words for natural objects 
and phenomena have been replaced (six before 1650) by Cariban 
terms. And surely a child always learns the meaning of Breton’s 
semé(h)é ‘good = pleasant in taste’ before that of his buitu ‘good- 
looking’ or even that of his irupy ‘good (in other senses)’; and it 
may be significant that the first of these words, which is Arawakan, 
has been retained without change of meaning, while of the other 
two, which are Cariban and have also been retained, the former 
has widened its meaning to include that of ‘good (in a general 
sense), efficient’, and the latter narrowed its meaning to ‘kind, 
good-natured’. 

Next to order of learning, we might expect frequency of hearing 
to play a part in the retention or replacement of men’s and women’s 
equivalents. And since horticulture—except for felling trees 
and clearing the ground—was women’s work, while fishing and 
hunting were men’s pursuits, it is perhaps not surprising to find 
that Breton lists only Arawakan words for ‘leaf’, ‘root’, and 
‘seed’, only a Cariban word for ‘fish’, and that the men’s word for 
‘bird’ (already introduced in the compound meaning ‘feather’) 
has been adopted into general use since his time.® 

Not infrequently Breton equates, in his French-Carib dictionary, 
men’s and women’s words that are defined somewhat differently 
in the Carib-French volume; and the significance of such differences 
is borne out by the semantic evolution of these words’ modern 
descendants when both have been retained. So, (Cariban) wbau 
and ubduku ‘ile > ubdu ‘world’ and ubduhu ‘island’, but 
(Arawakan) akdera ‘ile, pays’> agdira ‘country, (native) land’; 
(Cariban) dulé ‘habitation de Sauvage, ville’> dudo ‘town’, but 
(Arawakan) ubyie ‘une place, une habitation’> ubje ‘home’; 
(Cariban) itudni ‘coeur, Ame, vie, courage’> iudni ‘soul, vital 
principle, courage’, but (Arawakan) anisi ‘coeur, dame, envie, 
volonté, désir’ > anigi ‘heart, mind, inclination’. 

There is some reason to think that Breton may have been mistak- 
en in defining his (men’s) ildnuku and (women’s) ildku as 
‘personne’; and that these words more probably had the narrower 





5 Prof. Paul Rivet many years ago expressed the belief that Cariban terms had 
been retained for concepts more nearly concerning men, Arawakan terms for those 
more nearly concerning women. 
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meaning ‘member of the tribe (or in-group)’. The second appears 
to be derived from his ila ‘ce qui est contenu en quelque autre 
chose’, and to be cognate with ildgu ‘(a) load’ of the modern 
dialect, and with Lokono loko ‘(an) Arawak, (a) person’ (the 
meaning ‘person’ has been acquired from missionaries in historical 
times; the plural lokono is the name of the tribe; and cf. -oloko ‘in’). 
The men’s word, now lost, seems to be a derivative of (men’s) 
ilg ‘in’. The modern word for ‘person (human being)’ is mulu, 
borrowed from an African language; cf. French Creole mun, with 
the same meaning and probably from the same source (rather 
than from Fr. monde), and (Cariban) Galibi suma ‘person’, 
borrowed from Taki-Taki (and ultimately from an Ashanti dialect). 
This suggests that even such a basic (?) concept as ‘human being 
may be novel to some communities. 

Our data show us that replacements made since 1650 in the 
100-word test list of Island-Carib women’s speech are all non- 
Arawakan, and that all except that for ‘person’—which, if it is 
a borrowed term for a borrowed concept, as suggested above, 
should be eliminated from the count—have been taken at one 
time or another from the Cariban vocabulary of the men. How- 
ever, for the period covered by the test, four of them must be 
considered as native replacements, since by Breton’s time they 
had already entered the women’s speech: that for ‘bird’ in the 
compound meaning ‘feather’, that for ‘good’ with the narrower sense 
of ‘good-looking’ (which has been retained), that for ‘sun or day’ 
with the narrower meaning of ‘day (period of time’ ,—which 
the women’s term kdsi ‘sun’ never had), and the word now 
employed in place of Breton’s huere- ‘yellow’ (which is lost), the 
noun dumadrt < Breton’s lumali ‘sauce (kind of)’, which still is its 
principal meaning. As Hans Vogt puts it, ‘No change, structural 
or other, takes place all of a sudden, at the same moment for 
all speakers’;* and it seems very doubtful whether borrowing 
of the word for ‘road’ (see above) belongs here rather than to the 
earlier period. The indicated rate of replacement per thousand 
years might therefore be placed as high as twenty-three percent 
if we include both ‘road’ and ‘person’, or as low as seventeen 
percent if we exclude both, with, respectively, three out of seven 
or one out of five replacements due to borrowing in the past three 
centuries. These figures may be compared with those for 
(Dravidian) Kannada: eighteen percent replacement for a period 


* See Word 10 (1954), p. 367. 
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of ten centuries, with ten of the eighteen replacements borrowed 
from Prakrit or Sanskrit.” 

The prehistoric Carib conquest of the Lesser Antilles is variously 
estimated to have taken place between 1150 A. D. and 1450 A. D. 
Taking the earlier date, and supposing that the only replacements 
made in test vocabulary between then and 1650 were those bor- 
rowed from Cariban, we get a replacement rate of twenty-two 
percent—or, if the word for ‘road’ was borrowed during this period, 
twenty-four percent—per thousand years. So that, unless the 
Carib invasion of these islands was much earlier than seems 
probable on other grounds, we must conclude that intimate 
borrowing under conditions such as have been described may 
increase the rate of replacement of basic vocabulary well beyond 
the fourteen percent per thousand years that appears to be other- 
wise normal. 

Swadesh says that ‘borrowing appears as a serious factor in less 
than one percent of the cases thus far examined’, and hopes that 
‘the conditions under which it occurs may prove to be definable 
in some way that forewarns the scholar to watch for skewing.’® 
I have tried here to show the conditions under which one case of 
serious and very intimate borrowing occurred, and some of the 
directions that it took. A prerequisite for it would seem to be 
a rather prolonged period of bilingualism (or rather, ‘bilexicalism’; 
for the men’s speech in historical times was not, as I have said, 
a language independent of that spoken by the women), during 
which the two languages (or vocabularies) were not learnt 
concurrently and/or did not have identical functions. These 
differences might then be expected to show up in the surviving 
language as disproportionate borrowings weighting one or several 
of the semantic categories among which replacements are found. 
This is borne out in the case of the Island Carib, as may be seen 
from the following arrangement of the test list. Items for which 
the women’s speech of around 1650 employed Cariban words are 
shown in SMALL CAPITALS, those for which the men’s speech of the 
same period employed Arawakan words are shown in_ italics, 
and those for which the former had Arawakan and the latter 
Cariban words are given in ordinary roman type. 

Natural objects and phenomena: ‘ash, cLoup, earth, FIRE, 
moon, MOUNTAIN, rain, SAND, smoke, slar, STONE, sun, WATER’. 


7 See American Anthropologist 58 (1956), p. 307. 
8 Ibid., p. 305. 
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Descriptives: ‘cold, dry, full, Goop, hot, NEw, round’. Size: 
‘big, LONG, small’. Animals: ‘bird, dog, FrisH, louse, man, person, 
woman’. Plants and plant parts: ‘bark, leaf, rool, seed, TREE’, 
Body parts and substances: ‘belly, blood, bone, breast, claw, ear, 
egg, eye, fat, feather, flesh, foot, hair, hand, head, heart, horn, 
knee, liver, mouth, neck, nose, skin, tail, tongue, tooth’. Position 
and movement: ‘come, fly, give, lie, sil, stand, swim, walk’, 
Location: ‘thal, this’. Numerals: ‘one, two’. Interrogatives: 
‘what, who’. Personal pronouns: ‘I, thou, we’. Colours: ‘black, 
green, red, white, yellow’. Body sensations and activities: ‘bite, 
die, drink, eat, hear, know, see, sleep’. Oral activity: ‘say’. 
Quantitatives: ‘all, many’. Time period: ‘night’. Miscellaneous: 
‘burns, kill, name, not, road’ (or ‘ROAD’?). 

Duplications (and a triplication) are: ‘ear’ and ‘horn’, ‘skin’ and 
‘bark’, ‘feather’ and ‘liver’ and ‘leaf’, ‘what’ and ‘who’ (for the 
women’s speech), ‘black’ and ‘green’. Extension of the list would 
add a few others, such as ‘cloud’ and ‘sky’, ‘water’ and ‘river’, 
without changing the pattern of the borrowing. Moreover, it 
should be noticed that men, to judge by Breton’s textual material, 
appear to have employed women’s terms at least as often as their 
own in the case of many items, e. g. ‘what’ and ‘kill’, for which both 
men’s and women’s terms are listed. Also at the present time 
many more men’s and women’s equivalents are known than are 
both in current use; so, for example, men’s giére ‘manioc’ and 
gunibu ‘rain’, women’s néhene ‘(a) paddle’, appear to be obso- 
lescent,—both sexes usually employing women’s gghi ‘manioc’ and 
huia ‘rain’, men’s fagdiu ‘(a) paddle’. On the other hand, for just 
four items on this list neither men’s nor women’s terms show any 
signs of giving way; these are: men’s du and women’s nuguia ‘l’, 
men’s améro and women’s buguia ‘thou’, men’s uéri and women’s 
hydru ‘woman, girl, female’, and men’s uogéri and women’s eiéri 
‘man, boy, male’. 

In their recent paper on ‘Problems in glottochronology’, Andrée 
and Gideon Sjoberg remark that ‘Most of the terms on the basic 
word list which in Dravidian have given way to Sanskrit—namely, 
those concerned ‘‘with nature’’—are at the very core of the cultural 
values of Hinduism...’, and conclude that the latter alone are 
responsible for this particular pattern of borrowing.® The very 
similar pattern found in Island-Carib women’s speech—of three 
hundred years ago or of today—might possibly be attributed 


* Ibid., pp. 296-300. 
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to similar causes, since there are some indications that the Caribs’ 
religion was more concerned than was that of the Arawaks with 
spirits of celestial bodies and elemental forces; but it seems 
unnecessary to invoke purely cultural values in order to explain 
the neolithic male’s greater concern with nature, and the consequent 
borrowing by women of Cariban words for such things as clouds, 
moutains, sand and stone. Certainly it was from the speech 
of the women as mothers, and not as votaries of some anatomical 
cult, that the Island Carib men adopted Arawakan words for such 
things as ears, nose, hands and nails; and it is at least possible 
that Latin lingua and lacrima (as distinct from dingua and 
dacruma) are relics of a time when many of the Roman matrons 
spoke Sabine. 


2. ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF CREOLIZED LANGUAGES 


It is obvious, but often seems to be forgotten, that unless there 
is agreement on the meaning of so-called genetic relatedness 
between languages, there can be none on the criteria by which 
it is to be determined. According to Meillet, ‘deux langues sont 
diles parentes quand elles résultent l'une et (autre de deux évolutions 
différentes d'une méme langue parlée antérieurement’ (Introduction, 
p. 16); and he makes clear what is to be understood by linguistic 
evolution in the following paragraph: 


Dans tous les cas il y a conlinuilé: les changements qui ont 
lieu spontanément et qui ne résultent pas de limitation de 
quelque maniére de parler étrangére ne proviennent pas d’un 
désir d’innover; ils apparaissent au contraire malgré |’effort 
fait par l'enfant pour reproduire la langue des adultes, et a aucun 
instant ils ne sont si grands ni si nombreux que les générations 
dont les représentants vivent simultanément perdent le sentiment 
de parler une méme langue. (Ibid., p. 20). 


Now if this and nothing else is to be called genetic relatedness 
in the linguistic sense—and different things should not go under 
the same name—then the criteria by which it is to be recognized 
must be such as will exclude any pidgin, lingua franca, or creolized 
language from that relationship with languages other than those 
to which, by splitting into different dialects, it may itself give rise. 
For it is generally agreed that a creolized language, whatever else 
it may or may not be, is one that originated in an artificial pidgin 
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or jargon that was nobody’s native language, but was deliberately 
adapted and adopted by speakers of two or more different speech 
communities in an effort to reach mutual intelligibility, and hence 
did not EVOLVE from any previously spoken language. 

It follows that something quite different is meant by 
Jan Voorhoeve, who, writing about the English Creole of Surinam 
known as Sranan Tongo or Taki-Taki, refers to the French Creole 
of Dominica as ‘a related language’; by Suzanne Sylvain, who 
concludes, on the basis of syntactical criteria, that Haitian Creole 
is African—'une langue éwé a vocabulaire francais’; and by 
Robert Hall, Jr., who writes: ‘In the systematic historical 
relationships of its sounds, its forms, its syntax and its vocabulary, 
Haitian Creole is specifically a Romance language, belonging to 
the North Gallo-Romance subgroup; similarly, Taki-Taki and the 
various forms of Pidgin English are specifically Germanic 
languages, belonging to the West Germanic group and the English 
sub-group.’ The first two of these classifications admittedly 
were based, in the main, on structural similarities; while those of 
Hall seem principally to rely on vocabulary and what appear to 
be regular phonetic correspondences. 

Voorhoeve is struck by the fact that the verbal systems of 
Sranan Tongo and Dominican Creole—to which one may add that 
of Haitian Creole—are almost identical. These are shown below 
according to the method proposed by D. H. Hymes. After the 
subject, we find the following semantic categories and positional 
orders: 





SRANAN TONGO DOMINICAN CREOLE HAITIAN CREOLE 
1. Negative 1. Negative 1. Negative 

2. Past tense 2. Past tense 2. Past tense 

3. Future mood 3. Future mood 3. Future mood 


4. Adverbial 
4. Progressive-habit- 


ual aspect 3. Progressive-habit- 
ual aspect 5. Progressive 
aspect 
4. Adverbial 
5. Stem ). Stem 6. Stem 


followed by indirect and direct pronominal objects, when such are 
expressed, in that order in all three languages. In Haitian Creole, 
Hall tells us, 3 is automatically replaced by 5 when preceded by 1; 
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so that only four positions before the stem may be filled, as in the 
other languages. In Dominican Creole, such an adverbial as 
that meaning ‘ever’, while it more usually has the position 
indicated, may and sometimes does occur between the marker of 
past tense and that of the progressive-habitual aspect; but the 
latter does not occur after the marker of future mood. This latter 
sequence, which according to Sylvain is quite rare in Haitian 
Creole (in which, moreover, the progressive aspect is not combined 
with the habitual), was not found by Voorhoeve in SrananTongo 
until after the publication of his monograph; and he has informed 
me of its occurrence there in private correspondence. 

Sylvain does not give such data as would make possible a 
comparison of the Ewe verbal system with the above; and the only 
West African material available to me is that found in Ida Ward’s 
Introduction to the Ibo language. Here, what Ward calls the 
na-form of the verb occurs, with different tone-patterns, (a) ‘as a 
finite verb showing some kind of habitual or progressive action’, 
as for example in the form meaning ‘they play (habitually)’ or 
‘they are playing’; (b) in relative clauses, as in the form meaning 
‘the person who plays is N’ or ‘the person who is playing is N’; 
and (c) as a participle, as in the form meaning ‘he sat on the ground 
playing’. In all this, the na-form of the Ibo verb is analogous 
to the de-form of Sranan Tongo, to the ka-form of Dominican 
Creole, and to the ap-form of Haitian Creole (except that the 
latter’s meaning appears to be always progressive and never 
habitual as the others may be). Similarly, the future or ga-form 
of the Ibo verb, which may be used to indicate, besides futurity, 
compulsion or permission, is quite analogous to the Creole forms 
in sa- (Sr. T.), ke (Dom. Cr.) and aw(a)-~(v )a- (Hai. Cr.), which 
I have here called markers of future: mood. Moreover, Ward 
tells us, ‘other tense forms of the future and progressive (e. g. future 
perfect, future progressive, etc.) have na and ga in various 
combinations’; so, 9 ga na-abea ‘he will be coming’. Also this last 
construction is analogous to the future progressive forms of 
Sranan Tongo in sa-de- and of Haitian Creole in av-ap-; while 
Dominican Creole, which lacks a future progressive, expresses 
a similar meaning by a predication in ke followed by a ka-form with 
participial function: i ke la ka vini ‘he will be there coming’. 

Comparison with Ewe would doubtless reveal further resem- 
blances; but apart from those indicated above, positional order of 
the Ibo verb-forms’ components differs considerably from that of 
the Creole languages’ equivalents. Thus the negative is usually 
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expressed by a suffix in Ibo; and what may be called the aorist 
aspect, denoting that a state is attained (‘you know something’, 
‘he is sick’) or an action or process completed (‘I walked’, ‘he met 
him’), is expressed in the Creole languages by a simple verb-form 
unmarked for tense, aspect or mood, but in Ibo by suffixing -rV 
to the verb-root (whose vowel is repeated in the suffix). Moreover, 
Ibo appears to have no such combination. of past and future with 
the value of a conditional as is found in the three Creole languages 
cited. 

Hall finds Haitian Creole to be ‘quite close to French’ in its 
phonemic structure; although it lacks the front rounded vowels 
and the low mid central vowel, and has five nasalized vowels. 
He also finds the same basic form-classes in both languages; but 
says that the morphological criteria by which they are distin- 
guished in Creole ‘are very different from those of the Indo- 
European languages’. He feels forced to recognize the presence 
of the Romance conjugations in Haitian Creole because derivatives 
like gadé ‘watcher, baby-tender’ and mdio ‘liar’, from gadé ‘watch’ 
and mati ‘lie’, reveal ‘the existence of verb-roots like gad-, mdal- as 
bound forms’; yet he admits that the inflexional system of Creole 
‘is greatly reduced as compared with that of standard or dialectal 
French, and is in many respects similar to that of West African 
languages’. Syntactical parallels cited, such as _ replaceability 
of word by word-group and the order subject+predicate, are 
equally slight and—to me at least—unconvincing. On _ the 
other hand, one must agree that the fundamental vocabulary of 
Haitian—or for that matter Dominican—Creole ‘is overwhelm- 
ingly French in its origin and in its semantic pattern’. Applying 
Swadesh’s 100-word test list to French and Dominican Creole, 
I find eighty-seven agreements, two doubtful items, and eleven 
disagreements, and among the latter only one non-French form— 
mun ‘human being’, borrowed from an African language (cf., with 
the same meaning, homophonous Haitian moun, in contradistinc- 
tion to lémén ‘world’ from Fr. monde), and two possible calques: 
pye bwa ‘tree’ and lapo bwa ‘bark’. For Sranan Tongo I can fill 
in only fifty-six items of the list, forty-two of which agree with 
English; (among the disagreements mi ‘I’, fooru ‘bird’, bobi ‘breasts’, 
and laki ‘say’ are or may be English; pikin ‘small’, sabi ‘know’, and 
bun ‘good’ are Romance and probably from Portuguese; bom 
‘tree’ is and un(u) ‘we’ and ‘you (pl.)’ may be from Dutch; suma 
‘person’ and ‘who?’ is from Ashanti; while fudu ‘horn’, njan ‘eat’ 
and san(i) ‘what?’ and ‘thing’ are of doubtful origin. 
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In the positional order of semantically similar categories within 
the verb complex, the English Creole of Surinam and the two 
French Creoles, of Dominica and of Haiti, differ from either 
English or French and resemble one another to an extent that can 
be explained only as common retention of a pattern present in 
a language or languages that they have superseded. But in 
vocabulary the one is eminently English and the others French. 
It seems reasonable to conclude that none of the relationships 
claimed for these languages by Voorhoeve, Sylvain and Hall is 
unfounded or without historical implications. Yet all of them are 
between languages that clearly pip Nor ‘both result from two 
different evolutions of one and the same language spoken at an 
earlier date’; and it seems important that they should be distin- 
guished, terminologically and otherwise, from one another and 
from a relationship between languages that pip so result. The use 
of the term ‘genetic’ as applied to linguistic classification, though 
unfortunate in some respects, is much too widespread to be 
abandoned; but it can and should be kept within bounds; and other 
qualificatives should be found—‘basic’ and ‘lexical’ might serve 
faute de mieux—to describe the kinds of historical relationship 
discussed here. 

The so-called men’s speech of seventeenth-century Dominica 
and other of the Lesser Antilles was characterized by the use of 
Arawakan syntax and grammatical morphemes together with 
Cariban lexemes. For example, in Raymond Breton’s spelling, 
nembouidlina tibénam of the men’s speech and chiledtina tone of 
the women’s, both meaning ‘je suis venu 4a elle’, both contain 
Arawakan -dlina ‘perfective aspect, first person singular’ and ?t- 
‘third person singular feminine gender’; while the stems meaning 
‘come’ and ‘to’ are Cariban in the first form, Arawakan in the 
second. Similarly, men’s cheulléba nhibénam and women’s allou- 
courdba nhatine, meaning ‘give thou to them’, both contain b- 
‘second person singular’, -a ‘imperative mood with subject of 
singular number’, and nh- ‘thirs person animate plural’ of Arawakan 
ancestry; while the stems meaning ‘give’ and ‘to’ are, as in the first 
example, Cariban in the men’s form and Arawakan in that of the 
women. As for fundamental vocabulary, Breton gives both 
(men’s) Cariban and (women’s) Arawakan terms for fifty-nine 
of the hundred items in the test list, only Cariban terms (used by 
both sexes) for eleven more, and only Arawakan terms (also used 
by both sexes) for the remaining thirty. And comparing the 
men’s speech with that of the continental Galibi, he says: ‘ot les 
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Caraibes de terre ferme disent p, et r, ceux des Iles les changent 
souvent en J, et 1.’ 

Now according to this people’s own tradition, these islands had 
been conquered by a band of Galibi from the mainland who had 
spared only the native women; and it seems most probably that 
their ‘men’s speech’ had its origin in a pidgin developed as a result 
of this prehistoric conquest, and employed between the indigenous, 
Arawakan-speaking women and their Cariban-speaking, male 
captors. The latter’s prestige as warriors may account for its 
perpetuation centuries after it had ceased to serve any practical 
purpose; for the indigenous Arawakan language survived, in a 
modified form, as the mother-tongue of all the tribe; and the men’s 
speech of today (the language is still spoken by the so-called 
Black Carib of Central America) contains only twenty-one out of 
the hundred items of the test list that have a Cariban ancestry 
sixteen of these are now also employed in the ‘women’s’ or general 
speech), the remainder—except for muiu ‘person (human being)’, 
which, like Creole mun, is African-being Arawakan. 

On the other hand, William Samarin describes the African lingua 
franca Sango as ‘a dialect of Sango, the vernacular, simplified by 
the loss of most of its morphology and the bulk of the original 
vocabulary, which has been only partially restored by borrowing 
from other languages, but resembling the mother language in 
phonology and syntax’. Unfortunately he does not say just what 
part and proportion of the lingua franca’s vocabulary (reduced 
to some 800 words!) has been thus borrowed; and the last part of 
his statement rather loses its significance in the light of such 
comments as: ‘Most of the phonemes of Sango are similar to those 
of the other languages. In fact it is the phonology of Sango which 
is modified by the other languages... The syntax, moreover, ... 
rather closely resembles that of the other languages.’ 

Island-Carib ‘men’s speech’ and Sango lingua franca may be in 
some respects atypical of new languages: the former shows 
grammatical substitution rather than simplification; the latter 
arose as a means of inter-tribal communication without the 
intrusion of any conquering or otherwise more privileged group; 
and both became—though for different reasons—languages of 
prestige. At the same time one may suspect that the modern 
Creole languages of the West Indies were formed in an effort 
to achieve mutual intelligibility between slaves at least as much 
as between master and slave. For as Sylvain says (p. 10), ‘les 
colons, maintenus en éveil par les révoltes fréquentes, avaient 
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soin de choisir des esclaves appartenant a des tribus différentes’; 
and elsewhere (p. 36), citing Hugh Migeod on West African lan- 
guages, ‘The complete dissimilarity of vocabulary but uniformity 
of syntax is often most striking.’ So that what appears to the 
European as a gross simplification of his own grammatical pattern 
may be in fact the preservation of one common to several West 
African languages. 

Most of the evidence presented in the preceding paragraphs 
suggests—though it does not pretend to prove—that only and/or 
all languages originating in a pidgin or jargon, while genetically 
‘orphans’, may be said to have two ‘foster-parents’: one that 
provides the basic morphological and/or syntactical pattern, and 
another from which the fundamental vocabulary is taken. When 
there is inequality of social or political status, most of the effort 
to reach mutual understanding is likely to be left to the under 
group; and where the languages in contact are sufficiently different 
from one another, that group may be led to make shift with the 
more tangible part of the other’s language, the vocabulary—or 
parts of it, construed according to the pattern of its own. 





Dominica, Brilish West Indies 


NOTE 


An incipient jargon comes into being every time unilingual members of different 
speech-communities seek to communicate with one another by word of mouth; but 
in the vast majority of cases under modern conditions either the contact is broken off, 
or bilingualism is achieved, before anything with the stability and scope of a new 
language can be developed. For it to be otherwise. one must assume a rather high 
degree of interdependence between the groups in presence, such as indeed existed 
between masters and slaves and between slaves of different provenance in the Americas, 
and between the Carib conquerors of the Lesser Antilles and their indigenous female 
captives. It is important to notice that such interdependence neither implies nor 
excludes equality of numbers, political power, social or cultural status between the 
groups; and that it need not be of any one kind. But it is usually agreed that general 
or widespread bilingualism within a particular group points to a one-sided dependence 
(more Welshmen learn English than Englishmen Welsh), and that those groups that 
consider themselves most completely independent of others contain the fewest bilin- 
guals. 

Moreover, it seems likely that. such interdependence or ‘symbiosis’ as I have 
assumed to be a prerequisite for the emergence of a full-grown jargon, or new or mixed 
language, has existed in the past—and exists at present in the more remote parts of 
the world — more frequently than has hitherto been thought; and that many jargons 
have risen and declined unreported at various times and places. But very rarely 
has a considerable proportion of any community had both opportunity and inclination 
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to learn a language from whose knowledge no practical benefit could be derived; 
so that where a local, social and/or economic group has been formed from members 
of sundry speech-communities having a second language in common, the latter — be it 
a jargon or a ‘natural’ language — stands a good chance of becoming, with time, 
the mother tongue of that group. That this did not happen to the jargon that 
I assume to have been at the origin of the Island Caribs’ so-called men’s speech is 
understandable if the initial linguistic division coincided, as tradition relates, with 
that of the sexes, so that the ‘mothers’ tongue’ became the ‘mother-tongue’ of all 
in subsequent generations. 
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A PROBLEM IN MULTIPLE STRESSES 


KENNETH L. PIKE 
and WILLARD KINDBERG 


0. Introduction 


Campa is classified as Pre-Andine Arawak, by Norman 
A. McQuown (in The Indigenous Languages of Latin America, 
American Anthropologist 57.519 1955). The dialect discussed 
in this paper is spoken in the Mantaro and Apurimac Rivers area 
of the Peruvian forest; the people refer to themselves as Amatsenka 
Ashaninka. This dialect differs considerably from that of the 
Gran Pajonal, but less from that of the lower Tambo river, which 
was described by Sylvester Dirks in JJAL 19.302-04 (1953). 

Dirks attempted no definitive solution of the stress problem, 
though tentatively suggesting that stress was phonemic. After 
Kindberg had worked on various problems of Campa from 
December 1953 through 1955, Pike and Kindberg worked inten- 
sively together on the stress problem from December of 1955 
through March of 1956. It now seems that their Campa solution 
may help in some related language, or even in non-related lan- 
guages, of the Peruvian jungle, and perhaps should make us take a 
long second look at some languages elsewhere which have entailed 
difficulty in the analysis of stress. 

In the Campa language of Eastern Peru a single grammatically 
defined word may have as many as three, four, or five primary 
stresses, with frequently three and, occasionally, as many as four 
primary stresses on contiguous phonemic syllables of a word. 
This was the first time we had seen or heard of such a system 
and it therefore presented special difficulties because we were not 
psychologically prepared to recognize the nature of the system 
when the evidence began to appear. The difficulty was greatly 
increased, furthermore, by pitch phenomena which from time to 
time appeared in a manner tantalizingly similar to that for a 
phonemic tone system, but which ultimately differed from these 
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in that the pitch placement, or relative height of the Campa 
syllables, proved to be unstable, with the stress remaining stable. 
In addition, no minimal pairs have yet been found for pitch or 
stress by either of the authors, even though the presence of phone- 
mic stress is certain because of sharp pattern contrasts and because 
of abundant contrasts in analogous environment. 

The most useful, though crude, way of suggesting to the reader 
the nature of the system is to say that phonetically the persistent, 
significant contrasts are of stress, but distributionally the placement 
of stress acts much like a high tone in a language such as Navaho, 
Mixtec, or one of the languages of the Bantu family. For example, 
meiri ‘a small, reddish-brown squirrel’ seemed at first to have a 
sequence of mid plus low tones (with down glide on/ei/), mapi 
‘stone’ to be high mid in pitch, niha ‘water, stream’ to be mid high, 
neéi ‘lice’ to be mid mid, koi ‘barbasco’ to be low mid, pawa ‘sun- 
god’ to be high—mid high, etc.—but many such words exhibited 
disconcerting, nonpredictable pitch variations. 


1. AN Earty Pitcu HyporHesis oN Two-SyYLLABLE WorpDs 


At the time I joined Kindberg in the investigation he was 
writing one stress, or two or more noncontiguous stresses per 
word. On occasion he wrote as many as four noncontiguous 
stresses on a word. From time to time he also wrote two 
contiguous stresses, provided they were adjacent to a syllable 
containing a stressed long vowel. The operating bias against 
the perception of contiguous stresses, in spite of these few excep- 
tional instances, however, was very strong, and delayed his reaching 
our present solution. But for both of us the recording of stress 
led to many problems of morphophonemic stress change and a 
degree of inconsistency which at this point was too high to be 
convincing. Since, furthermore, pitch differences between 
syllables were prominent, we decided to test the language for 
phonemic tone. 

We began the tone check with two-syllable words in various 
frames. One-syllable words are extremely rare in the language— 
only three in approximately 2500 stems—and two-syllable words 
are likewise somewhat infrequent. So we began the check with 
some 28 two-syllable nouns. 

Immediately, sharp differences of pitch pattern were observed, 
and we were forced to consider a hypothesis of three phonemic 
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pitch levels to account for this phonetic data. A pattern stepping 
down from high to lower on succeeding syllables seemed to contrast 
with one stepping up from low, and a rising pattern appeared to 
contrast with a mid level one, etc. Unfortunately, however, 
due to the smallness even of the two-syllable test list, some of the 
crucial tentative patterns were illustrated by a single sample 
only, and these differed so widely in segmental character that the 
possibility of segmental conditioning of pitch could not be ruled 
out—especially since the pitch differed somewhat in various 
frames, and there was some free variation of pitch, as well. 

Since we could not at that time describe the observed dynamic 
contrasts in terms of stress, for reasons which we will mention 
later, the appearance of a pair of words which seemed to be different 
only by pitch made the tone hypothesis probable, even though 
not proved. 


9 An Earty PitrcH HyYpoTHEsiIs ON THREE-SYLLABLE WoRDS 


In order to obtain more extensive data within which the hypo- 
thesized pitch contrasts might be more systematically and exten- 
sively illustrated, we moved to three-syllable words. 

To our surprise, the patterns observed earlier in the two-syllable 
items did not reappear here and, rather than supporting a hypo- 
thesis of a three-level system of tone, the new data militated against 
it, since only two contrastive levels seemed to be present. For 
example, we now transcribed items such as moithari ‘boiling’ as 
having falling pitch in the vowel cluster after /m/, maocari ‘malaise’ 
as rising on the same cluster, and maohari ‘tranquil water’ as high 
level for that sequence, but no evidence for a three-way high-mid- 
low contrast could be found. We continued to suspect the pre- 
sence of tone, because of these contrasts, in spite of the absence 
here of one contrastive level, and the presence of considerable 
free variation in pitch, and in spite of the fact that the evidence 
from our one supposed minimal pair had disintegrated when we 
found that the two words in fact contrasted with each other by 
a minute but phonemic difference of length on the vowel following 
their final consonant: iraaka ‘he cries’ versus iraakaa ‘ripe’. 

Nevertheless, even a two-pitch system seemed at this point in 
the analysis to be a helpful explanatory concept for some further 
problems in the system: It appeared that pawa ‘sun-god’, instead 
of being analyzed as having CVCV pattern with a high-mid glide 
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on the first syllable and high tones on the second, might turn out 
phonemically to be paoa, with the three vocoids each comprising 
a phonemic vowel with a phonemic tone, in a high plus low plus 


high glide. 


3. A StemM-Stress HypotTuHesis oN LONGER WorDs 


Eventually, however, since the free pitch variations became so 
strong, while the contrasting patterns and levels were so few, and 
since a two-tone system is likely to be similar to a system with 
only one stress phoneme in contrast to stresslessness, it seemed 
wise to try out a stress hypothesis on words of four to six syllables— 
avoiding the short two-syllable words which presented the special 
problems already mentioned. 

The perceptual difficulties which we encountered were formi- 
dable. In some words a pattern of alternating stresses which 
began with the first syllable stressed would appear, in other 
utterances of the same words, it would vary according to a pattern 
of similarly alternating stresses which began with the second syl- 
lable stressed. 

On the other hand, many words appeared to have a pattern 
of two hovering stresses, in which the stresses seemed at first 
glance to occur in the respective stems. Hence we tried out a 
hypothesis in which stress was linked to the stem, whether the 
stem consisted of one or two syllables. 

This approach accounted for certain important bits of data, 
but left the pitches of the two-syllable words completely unac- 
counted for. In addition, the stem-stress correlation was not 
consistent, and the hovering stresses were very hard to spot because 
of interference from unanalyzed pitch phenomena accompanying 
them. 


4. A Ruytum-Unit HyporuHeEsis 


We next tried out the hypothesis that the individual syllables 
might vary nonphonemically in both pitch and stress, but that 
the phonemic relevance of the dynamics of the system must be 
assigned to the abdomineme as a, whole (to the rhythm unit) 
rather than to the peak (the stressed syllable) of that unit. We 
felt that, if this were true, the borders between such units might 
perhaps turn out to be clearly heard and stable, with peaks vague 
and fluctuating. 
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To test the hypothesis we attempted to transcribe juncture 
phenomena heard within words and within phrases on tape 
recordings. 

The attack was useful, increasing our body of phonetic obser- 
vations, but failed to resolve the basic problems. Although 
it helped to break up some long words (words of six to twelve 
moras) into two or more rhythm units, it failed completely to 
account for the contrasts between many two-syllable or three- 
syllable words in which no rhythm junctures could be- heard. 


5. PircH ON FourR-SYLLABLE WorDs 


Since stress and rhythm studies did not lead to a solution, 
whereas pitch was still prominent, we decided to see whether a 
pitch study of four-syllable words might lead to a hypothesis 
which we had been unable to find with pitch on shorter words. 
A large number of such words were available, since a two- or 
three-syllable stem with one or more of the numerous affixes 
would provide the desired length. 

The analysis now began to move rapidly. On four-syllable 
words the pitch was much easier to hear, and the words began to 
fall into groups marked alike for pitch. 

A check of these groups showed that, of the sixteen theoretically 
possible patterns in a two-pitch system, all were represented—an 
encouraging sign. The chief difficulty to an acceptance of this 
newer view was that it, like its predecessors, would not account for 
our residue comprised of the pitch phonemes on two-syllable 
words. (Meanwhile, it had become apparent that a two-vowel 
cluster, or the two moras of a long vowel, fitted one of these patterns 
like a VCV sequence. From this point on, therefore, CVV, whether 
containing diverse vowels or like vowels, whether containing a 
single long vocoid or a vocoid glide, was treated as containing two 
phonemic syllables.' Similarly, a palatal phonetic glide after 
a consonant patterned phonemically like a high front vowel— 
rapid, unstressed—in a vowel cluster.) 

When, however, we turned to listen to repetitions of these 
same words in order to check on the uniformity of the postulated 


? For the relation of phonetic to phonemic syllables, see Kenneth L. Pike, Language 
in Relalion to a Unified Theory of the Structure of Human Behavior, Part II (Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, Glendale, Calif., 1955). 
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pitch groups,? we ran into serious difficulty. One by one, words 
heard the second or third time would not fit the group in which 
they had been first classified. Many of the groupings shifted, 
changing membership, and some disappeared altogether by loss 
of members. This process was hastened when we checked these 
same items for phonetic pitch consistency—or for morphophonemic 
pitch change—of the individual morphemes within them, rather 
than listening only to the words as total units unrelated to the 
grammatical system. 

After this process had continued for some time, so many of the 
basic patterns had disappeared through this change (comprised 
of informant variation plus our own factor of perceptual variation 
that any argument based on the supposed completeness of a theore- 
tically possible pitch pattern was now demolished. 

This failure of the hypothesis, plus its failure to provide an 
explanation of the two-sy!lable residue, forced into attention once 
more the necessity of looking for an adequate hypothesis based on 
stress as its principle feature, with pitch partly conditioned by 
stress, and partly freely variable. 


6. MULTIPLE STRESS PHONEMES ON LONG WorDs 


There were several differences in our attempt to mark stress 
this time from those attempts which had taken place earlier in 
our study. In the first place, we were warned to be prepared for 
al least two contiguous stresses (from our stem attempt, § 3). 
Secondly, on four-syllable words it was very much easier to hear 
stress in Campa than in two or even three-syllable words, 
since two stresses in a row on a two-syllable word are accompanied 
by no unstressed syllable in that same word to set them off in 
contrast, whereas two stresses in a four-syllable word contrast with 
two unstressed syllables in that same word. We now had ear 
training to hear the kind of pitch which was to be found in this 
language, after the work described in § 5, and were threfore ready 
to disassociate, to a higher degree than before, our perception of 
stress from our perception of pitch. 

This latter was very important to do, since—as was now evident 
—failure to separate the two adequately had been the source 


® For tone technique, see Kenneth L. Pike, Tone Languages (University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, 1948). 
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of part of our difficulty. Specifically, for example, some of the 
words on which we formerly perceived varying stress were now 
seen to have constant stress placement or contrast. If, in one 
pronunciation of a word with four syllables, the second syllable is 
stressed but high pitched, and the third syllable is unstressed but low 
in pitch, a nonphonemic shift in the pitches of those two syllables 
might make us hear a pseudo-stress reversal, when we had mistak- 
enly associated high pitch with stress. Similarly, words of five 
to seven syllables sometimes had a rhythm break near the middle 
of them; but if the first of these rhythm units ended in a stressed 
syllable, and the second began with an unstressed syllable which 
by chance—in free variation with low pitch—happened to be high 
in pitch, that high-pitched but unstressed syllable was likely to 
be heard as stressed. Now, however, we were much better equip- 
ped to recognize and transcribe the phonemic stress without 
being influenced so often by the noncontrastive (but prominent) 
pitch. Sometimes, also, our stress perception was aided by the 
nonphonemic half-length of the vowel (with or without a rapid 
pitch glide on that vowel) of a stressed syllable. 

With these added advantages we now made the discovery— 
which was startling to us, since even at this point completely unex- 
pected—that phonemic stresses must be certainly postulated, 
with pitch nonphonemic, but that lhree such stresses oflen came 
logether within words, with further stresses often noncontiguous 
(and, occasionally, contiguous) in the same word. Sequences of 
three stresses contrast with sequences of two; two stresses contrast 
with one; two noncontiguous stresses contrast with two contiguous 
ones, and so on. 

Morphophonemic rules affect some of these stress sequences in 
Campa, in a manner which is not unlike the rules for morpho- 
phonemic replacement of tones in some Mexican Indian languages. 
In the nouns, for example, a three-syllable three-stress stem loses 
its final stress when it precedes, without juncture, the stressed 
suflix -pé ‘plural indicator’ (in which the hyphen preceding a 
morpheme indicates a suffix), e. g. ldpéed.haniki ‘small vine’ 
(lapécd- ‘a type of vine’+-haniki ‘diminutive’, across juncture 
symbolized by .). Other suffixes carry with them a pre-suffixal 
stress, as does ’-niré ‘bad’. Compare pécoli.haniki ‘small achote’ 
(pocoli- ‘Spanish achole — a plant with red-seeded pod’) and 
pocdtiniré ‘bad achote’. For a sequence with four contiguous 
stresses, without internal phonological juncture (but with suffixal 
juncture), note the word simpérénéiniré ‘a large fish trap’. For 
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four stresses across juncture within a word note the suffix -.sdnori 
‘genuine’ added to the stem tdpécd-: ldpécd.sdnori ‘the genuine 
tapetsa (type of vine)’. We now give a series of examples of 
three- and four-syllable words containing the suffixes -sdnori, 
-haniki, '-niré, -ka ‘this’, and -pé ‘plural’. Note that they are 
grouped according to the stress pattern of the stem; for contrasts, 
compare samples from the various sets in Table I. 

In four-syllable noun stems with the same suffixes our data 
include fewer patterns, but nevertheless add some not seen above. 
It is not yet clear whether some of the theoretically possible 
patterns of these stems are lacking for structural reasons, or will 
be filled in as our corpus grows larger. Cf. Table II. 


7. StREss-PircH RELATIONS IN THE EARLIER 
Two-SyYLLABLE RESIDUE 


This revised stress solution was now ready for the final test— 
would it be able to explain those two-syllable nouns which had 
bothered us from the beginning? 

We first put that list—and other two-syllable noun morphemes— 
through several of the test frames shown in the preceding section 
since the suffixes could be attached to them), to find their stresses 
within these morphological contexts, and in a situation where the 
stem-final stress and pitch would not be lost or concealed by 
utterance-final unvoicing. Then we restudied these same stems 
when they constituted complete words (as in the original list) 
in order to compare their pitch in relation to the newly assigned 
stresses, and in relation to the segmental shape types involved. 

Five of these stems (which occurred with the stresses indicated 
below both in isolation and when followed by internal juncture 
or by the unstressed suffix -ka) were composed of three or four 
moras: mdénd ‘a variety of jungle potato’, méiri ‘a small reddish- 
brown squirrel’, éiilé ‘gnat’, kiimd ‘rabbit’, and eénlié ‘sister (of 
female)’. Preceding -bé ‘many’ or -pé ‘plural’, mdénd, ¢éiilé, kiima 
lost their last stress, in regular fashion. Similarly, preced- 
ing -niré ‘bad’, the stem méiri ‘brown squirrel’ gained a stem- 
final stress in méiriniro, in the expected manner. It was now 
clear that the falling pitch often heard on méiri was an optional— 
but usual—accompaniment of the stress on the first of the three 
moras, whereas the level pitch often—but not always—heard on 
mdénd was the quasi-conditioned result of the two stresses on a 
vowel cluster followed by a third stress. 
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Similarly, the occasional but not consistent, rising pitch on 
niha ‘water, stream’ was elicited by the stem-final stress, and the 
difference in the higher-rising pitch of nihd and the lower-rising 
pitch of koi ‘barbasco’ was conditioned by the segmental shape 
types involved (CVCV versus CVV). The frequent, but not consis- 
tent pitch fall on sima ‘a variety of fish’, tibi ‘salt’, ¢ibo ‘a type of 
reed box’, is, likewise, due to the falling-stress contour. The 
frequent but by no means always audible, rapid pitch drop on the 
first syllable of hété ‘a type of spider’, pdslé ‘tick’, dpa ‘(my)father’ 
and the high pitch on the second vowel when it is not word final 
and hence not optionally unvoiced) is due to the single stressed 
vowel preceding a voiceless consonant which in turn precedes 
another stressed single vowel. In these same words, the final 
high stress most frequently—but not always—carries with it 
a high pitch in those repetitions of the word during which the 
utterance-final syllable happens not to unvoice. These latter 
words usually are similar in pitch to the words pdwd ‘sun-god’ 
and iyé ‘(my) brother’, in which the down glide is rapid and largely 
completed before the semi-consonant begins (so that the middle 
vocoid must finally be interpreted as /w/ or /y/, not as /o/ or /i/ 
as we had at one time supposed—see § 2). 

Both of these groups, in turn, differ considerably from the 
remaining words of our earlier two-syllable residue: hdmpi ‘medi- 
cine’, Sinki ‘corn’, mdnké ‘mango’, ménéé ‘a large fish’. In these, 
the shape type leads to a down glide on the nasal consonant, with 
a low phrase-final pitch carried over to the final vowel, even though 
it is stressed. 

It was the combination of quasi-consistent but not completely 
consistent pitch correlation with stress, plus phrase-final optional 
unvoicing of many of the vowels, plus shape-type partial condi- 
tioning of pitch, plus the scarcity of short words for frame study, 
plus complication with mora count, plus the absence of minimal 
pairs which might have pointed up the crucial dynamic compo- 
nents earlier, plus—above all—the unexpected occurrence of 
multiple stresses, which made the analysis of the Campa stress 
system difficult. 


8. THE VOWEL SYSTEM 


Since the phonological shape types of the Campa words are linked 
to the problem of stress analysis, we add a brief statement 
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concerning the consonants and vowels of this dialect of Campa.’ 

There are four vowel phonemes in the Mantaro River Campa: 
ji/, /e/, /a/, and /o/. 

Both /i/ and /e/ have open varieties in closed syllables; /o/ is 
raised to {u| after /p/ when preceding /a/. Samples: /linti| 
‘papaya’, /néerélaki/ ‘I am swollen’, /nompémpiro/ ‘I will give it 
to you’, /nthd/ ‘water, stream’, /ndilo/ ‘my head’, /podri/ ‘you eat 
it (meat)’. 

Vowels have nasal allophones occurring only next to nasal 
consonants or in utterance-final position following /h/, or preceding 
utterance-final /hV/: [kijnkahj] /kiinkahi/ ‘a little ways down river’. 
A vowel tends to lose its voicing between a stop (or an alfricate) 
and a stop, or between a stop (or an affricate) and an affricate, as 
in |pitioménto| /pi¢ioménto/ ‘your lamp’, and [sampakiti] 
/sampakilti/ ‘a type of bird.’ The final phoneme, and sometimes 
the complete final syllable or even the last two syllables of words 
may be voiceless, or voiceless and lenis to the extent that they 
are often overlooked on first hearing them on a tape recording 
even though they can be heard by focused attention: {mahéreta- 
é1ri| /mdhérelaciri/ ‘the one who is sitting quietly’. Vowels may 
be lost completely between sibilant (or affricate) and a_ stop, 
as in {nopasatakeri| /nopdsaldkeri/ ‘I hit him’. Another example 
is [éttikana] /¢ilikana/ alternating with {stikana| ‘pepper’. Note 
that in cases of complete vowel loss following an affricate, the 
affricate may occasionally but freely be replaced by a sibilant. 

We find examples® of all the theoretically possible sequences of 
two vowels except /ae/ and /eo/: /piili/ “your foot’, /piniero/ ‘you 
swallow it’, /piamecarile/ ‘your good thing’, /kationhoki/ ‘a little 
ways up river’, /noneiri/ ‘I see him’, /oteaki/ ‘its flower’, /keekinét/ 
‘pimple’, /nohaili/ ‘I went’, /paayeero/ ‘you carry it’, /ponkaohi|/ 
‘a woman’s name’, /poihalana/ ‘you follow me’, /omonkoena/ 
‘it is rounded’, /noari/ ‘I eat him’, /noonto/ ‘my sole (of foot)’. 

We have noted numerous sequences of three vowels, but we 
have not as yet filled in all the possible combinations: /noroeiro/ 
‘I hang them up’, /ipitiaakeri/ ‘he cleans the body hair off 
animal’, /piainéari/ ‘the one who returned’, /noneaitiri/ ‘1 visited 
him,’ /te oheaokite/ ‘fixed (immovable)’, When there are such 
sequences of three moras, they form only two phonetic syllables, 


7 For data on a different dialect of Campa, see Dirks, op. cit. 
8 The stress analysis of a number of these words is not available in our present 
materials. 
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for two of the moras will form one phonetic syllable, as in /obedo- 
lari/ ‘she holds him’. Long vowels we interpret as being sequences 
of two identical vowels, and are contrastive with short (one mora) 
vowels of the same quality: compare /éni/ ‘river’ with /eéni/ ‘a 
type of ant’. These sequences of identical vowels may be stressed 
on either of the two moras, or neither, depending upon the word; 
this stress distribution parallels its occurrence on sequences of 
two dissimilar vowels. 

At conversational speed, a stop (or nasal) plus an unstressed 
high front vowel preceding a mid or back vowel may sound phone- 
tically like a palatalized stop (or nasal) such as [t¥] (or [nyY}). 
Phonemically, in the light of the stress dynamics, the vowel clusters, 
and the consonantal distribution, these seem best interpreted 
as stop (or nasal) plus vowel. Note, for example, the /ti/ in 
feéntYo| /eéntio/ ‘sister of woman’, and |mano| /mdnio/ ‘mosquito’. 


9. THE CONSONANT SYSTEM 


The stops /p/, /t/, and /k/ carry occasional slight non-phonemic 
aspiration with some speakers, and are sometimes voiced or partly 
voiced following nasals. The word, /opirihdtaki/ ‘it has dried’ 
has one example of each of the stops. A non-phonemic glottal 
stop may terminate words spoken in isolation, especially if the 
speaker is trying to be emphatic or precise, as in {s6romé? | /soromé/ 
‘a type of caterpillar’. During another repetition of the same 
word he is just as likely to pronounce it without the glottal stop. 
The glottal stop is frequently used also, to separate words in 
distinct speech, as in |péaha?oni] /pédhd oni/ ‘it disappeared’. 
There are two voiced nasals: the bilabial /m/ as in /meéka/ ‘now’, 
or ‘today’, and /n/; /n/ has two allophones, [9] which occurs before 
/k/, as in [inkani] /inkdni/ ‘rain’, and [n] which occurs elsewhere. 

There are two voiceless assibilants /c/ and /¢é/ and two voiceless 
sibilants, /s/ and /8/: /nocdkotdhiro/ ‘1 tied it up’, /noéakopiteé/ 
‘my arrow’, /osdile/ ‘darkness, night’, /osditéhi/ ‘yesterday’. 

There is a nonphonemic stylistic lengthening of stops, affricates, 
nasals, and sibilants in slow or deliberate speech which is much 
less evident in the normal flow of narrative. 

The voiced bilabial fricative /b/ is rounded before /a/, flat before 
ji/, /e/. Examples are /ibili/ ‘his body hair’, /bdararénéi/ ‘posses- 
sions’. The voiced /y/ is phonetically contrastive to /i/, and its 
distribution is limited to syllable initial position. The phonetic 
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contrast is evident in [idra| /i6ra/ ‘third person masculine demon- 
strative pronoun’ and [ydéiwa]| /ydciba/ ‘the name of a stream’, 
Also, CV patterns support the interpretation of this sound as 
being a consonant, for while there are only nonsuspicious vowel 
clusters of three, the interpretation of [y] in such a word as /yéyda- 
16/ ‘the name of a stream’ as being vowels would make a cluster 
of five vowels in sequence. 

The voiced flap /r/ is similar to that same sound in Spanish, 
as in /naro/ ‘Tl’. 

There is a voiceless glottal fricative /h/, as in /hdihi/ ‘brother 
(to a woman)’. 

There are also two borrowed phones: the voiced velar fricative 
/y/ and the voiced velar stop /g/. The fricative /y/ is used with a 
few words and names borrowed from Machiguenga, a linguistically 
and geographically close neighbor. This borrowing of words, 
such as a man’s name, /siyiri/, seems to be limited to the Apurimac 
River area, where there are occasional inter-marriages. The stop 
/g/ varies with the fricative /y/ in some Spanish loan words, such 
as /lirigo/ alternating with /liriyo/, from the Spanish irigo, ‘wheat’. 


Summer Institute of Linguistics 
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LINEAR PHONEMES AND ADDITIVE COMPONENTS? 


C. F. VoEGELIN 


In charting the sounds of American Indian languages, a tradi- 
tional trichotomy in analysis is shown — first, by placing certain 
sounds in rows (as /p/ before /t/ before /k/); secondly, by placing 
other sounds in columns (as /p/ above glottalized /p’/, /t/ above 
/t’/, /k/ above /k’/); thirdly, by placing other kinds of consonants, 
as /s/ and /8/, under stops in positions vaguely related to the front 
to back arrangements of stops. All of this, thus far, would be 
charted as follows: 


In discussing this chart, the second row would be described 
as a glottalized ‘series’, as though a distinctive feature or compo- 
nent were added to each corresponding plain stop in the ‘series’ 
on the first row. This part of the traditional analysis is reflected 
in our use Of ADDITIVE COMPONENTS which turn out to be applicable 
in differentiating ‘series’, as above, where the additive component 
(glottalization) is phonetically in close juxtaposition; and also, 
as below, where such additive components as stress and nasali- 
zation and voicing are phonetically simultaneous. 

Additive components are for the most part written as such, 
decorating the basic letter by means of a smaller sign (‘diacritic’) 
juxtaposed on either side, or above or below the letter—as stressed 


1 I am much indebted (for their critical stimulation and for their exemplification 
from the phonemic systems of a dozen languages) to members of the 1955-56 Languages 
of the World class at Indiana University who have added the dimension of frequency 
to our discussion of inventory typology (see now John Yegerlehner, Florence M. Voege- 
lin, and others, ‘‘Relative Frequency and Typology,” JJAL 22, no. 1 (1957); and to 
colleagues at Indiana and at other universities who have helpfully commented on an 
earlier mimeographed version of this paper: Y. R. Chao, Fred W. Householder, Jr., 
Sol Saporta, Bjarne Ulvestad, and Uriel Weinreich. 
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/a/ or nasalized /a/ or stressed and nasalized /q/. Glottalization 
has also been written as an additive component—as /’/ in the 
chart already given—but voicing, though equivalent to glotta- 
lization as an additive component, is not shown in the orthography 
as a basic letter plus a diacritic, but by quite different letters, as 
/b/ in the same column under /p p’/, /d/ under /t t’/, and /g/ under 
/k k’/. What would be traditionally spoken of as ‘three series’ 
and charted as 


Pp t k 
p’ t k’ 
b d g 


is restated by a single line of linear phonemes, /p t k/, which are 
said to combine with gloltalizalion and voicing. 

This is about as far as componential analysis usually goes in 
description based on production. The remaining differences 
among phonemes are then stated either as differences in ‘kind’ or 
differences in ‘position’. Differences in ‘kind’ are, for example, 
those between stops and continuants; or among continuants, 
those between nasals and spirants. Differences in ‘position’ are 
those which distinguish, along a particular row, further front 
consonants (to the left) from further back consonants (to the 
right). Thus, in the stop row: /p t k/; in the nasal row: /m n/; 
in the spirant row: /s § x/. 

‘Position’ is deceptively simple as a single distinction, since differ- 
ent articulators or different shapes of the same articulators (e.g. 
part of tongue making contact) as well as contact point or ‘position’ 
of articulators may be involved in distinguishing /p/ from /t/ 
from /k/, for example, or /s/ from /8/. In certain areas, as in area 
5 below, the difference between front /k/ and mid /k/ and back 
/k/ or /q/, is distinguished by ‘position’ alone; in the general case, 
however, difference in ‘kind’ is involved in every instance of 
‘position’ difference, as between /t/ and /k/, where /t/ is more 
fronted but also produced with a different part of the tongue than 
the less fronted /k/. So also for vowels; the linear phonemes can 
be stated in terms of Front (F), Central (C), Back (B) and tongue 
height for some systems, while in others it is necessary to include 
with this dimension of ‘position’ another dimension of ‘kind’— 
rounding, as when an unrounded F as /i/ contrasts with a rounded 
Fo /ii/. The ‘position’ description almost always has to be 
stated in terms which include the ‘kind’ description. 

What is wanted, to begin with, is a restatement of the usual 
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‘production of sound’ description—with its vague trichotomy 
between ‘position’ and ‘series’ and ‘kind’—to a description which 
distinguishes sharply between additive components and the linear 
phonemes? with which the additive components* combine. Once 


2 Alternative terms have been suggested for what I here call ‘linear phonemes’. 
Y. R. Chao tells me that he once toyed with the term ‘general phoneme’, and I have, 
in turn, toyed with substituting ‘general’ or ‘plain’ for ‘linear’. Since each linear 
phoneme in a given system is literally a phoneme—one particular class of allophones— 
rather than an abstraction, it follows that to speak of the combination of a linear 
phoneme (say /i/, whose allophones are [i] and [1]) and an additive component (say 
nasalization, so that the combination yields a unit phoneme /j/) means that at least 
one allophone of the class of the /i/ phoneme combines with nasalization; it does not 
necessarily mean that all allophones of the class of the /i/ phoneme combine with nasali- 
zation—that is, the allophones for the resulting unit phoneme /j/ might be [jj only, 
and not also [}]. 

I have considered an alternative way of setting up abstract linear ‘phonemes’ 
which would never be actualized as such in a particular phonological system—a 
system whose unit phonemes would be described as always including an abstract linear 
‘phoneme’ in combination with an additive component. Had I followed this alter- 
native, I would have had to state all ‘phonemes’ in binary or ternary or quaternary 
oppositions; for example, an abstract Jinear vowel would be actualized as combined 
either with the oral additive component (yielding /i/) or with nasalization (yielding 
ji/). Everything that this alternative method implies is isomorphic with the typolog- 
ical method actually adopted which, however, is simpler in that ONE LESS ADDITIVE 
COMPONENT IS NEEDED FOR EACH LINEAR PHONEME; for example, the oral additive 
component is unnecessary for my non-abstract linear phonemes, since the fact that 
oral or non-nasal vowels are present in a vowel system is implied as part of the 
description of linear vowels. In fact—rather than in the usual way of talking about 
vowels—the production of any vowels involves the oral resonator; and in the prod- 
uction of nasalized vowels, a second resonator, the nasal chamber, is added to the 
oral resonator. 

Interestingly enough, in very rare instances in the sample thus far examined, I set 
up one abstract (or reconstructed or non-actualized) linear phoneme—in Chipewyan, 
where concrete or occuring linear stops were found in all areas but area 1: here I set 
up an abstract linear stop written (p*) to call attention to the fact that this abstract 
(p*) would combine with additive components as readily as would the concrete or 
actualized linear stops, /t k/, and others, yielding additional unit phonemes, as voiced 
/b d g/, and glottalized /p’ t’ k’/. 

’ Criteria for distinguishing between linear phonemes and additive components 
amount to saying what is additiveness in a given phonological system, since the 
criteria include not only phonetic features but also the distribution of these in respect 
to the rest of the phonological inventory. Thus, for the phonetic feature palatali- 
zation: in one phonological system the unit phoneme /nY/ is taken as a linear phoneme 
because it occurs in only one area, namely area 2 (or sub-area 2’); in another phonolog- 
ical system the unit phoneme /nY/ is taken as a combination of the linear phoneme 
/n/ and the additive component palatalization because in this particular system the 
feature of palatalization is distributed in at least two areas, say 1 and 2, with nasals— 
hence /mY nY/. The inventory—internal criterion for an additive component—is, 
accordingly, that it be distributed in two or more of the numbered areas. 
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obtained, this restatement makes possible strictly comparable 
vowel types and consonant types and consonant-vowel ratios for 
any phonemic systems described in terms of ‘production of 
sound’; still, it does not include all information obtainable from 
spectrogram readings. With the use of tape recorders and spectro- 
graphs increasing, components based on acoustics may become as 





So far the procedure is inductive: aiter additive components are abstracted, the 
remaining unit phonemes in the system are taken as linear phonemes. The latter 
reflect two kinds of differences which are not sharply distinguished, as in most articu- 
latory descriptions, but are non-distinguished insofar as it is feasible to describe the 
traditional] ‘position’ in terms of ‘areas’ which only in the most general terms reflect 
position—area 1 is surely ‘front’ in respect to areas 2, 3, 4, 5, and area 6 is ‘back’ 
in respect to areas 2, 3, 4, 5, but these ‘middle’ areas show some overlap in respect to 
each other. The usual categoric difference of ‘kind’ or ‘manner’ is indicated clearly 
enough in differences between stops (S), fricatives (F), and nasals (N), for example; 
but the usual categoric difference of ‘place’ or ‘position’, as between two or more S— 
as /p t/—or two or more N—as /m n/—are not exclusively represented by ‘areas’ 
which, in fact, represent kindness as well as positionness: area 1, in which are found 
/p m/, is a slot set up for consonants produced with lip articulators (‘kind’ or ‘manner’ 
as well as for frontness (‘position’ or ‘place’); area 6 is a slot for consonants, as/? hj, 
which involve the pharynx as articulator. For the ‘middle’ areas in respect to S 
(stops and affricates), area 2 involves tongue-tip or blade as articulator with interdental 
or [6] off-glide for affricates; but area 3 for sibilant off-glide for affricates; and area 4, 
lateral off-glide, [t], for affricate (XI; only area 5 stops (which appear never to be phone- 
micized affricates) are consistently ‘back’ in respect to areas 2, 3, 4. 

In short, differences of ‘kind’ or ‘manner’ have an overriding significance or import 
for setting up the numbered ‘areas’; differences of ‘position’ an incidental import. 
It may well be that ‘place’ of articulation for /t/ and /c/ is identical in a given phonology; 
nevertheless, /t/ is always ascribed to area 2, and the affricate /c/ to area 3 (cf. sub- 
area 3~ for /c/, and sub-area 3+ for /¢/), precisely because /c/ is an affricate with sibilant 
off-glide. 

The numbered areas show, predominantly, differences in kinds of articulators and 
manner of articulation (as differences among affricate off-glide for areas 2, 3, 4); major 
contact differences are shown by letters S for tight contact stops and affricates, F for 
loose contact continuants, N for tight contact continuants, and L for liquids and laterals 
without turbulence, but otherwise loose contact. Matching is between lettered rows 
and numbered area columns. Though no one column or numbered area is distinguished 
by ‘position’ exclusively, sub-areas or sub-columns may be; thus, stops /k q/ and frica- 
tives /x x/ are in sub-areas 5 and 5+ respectively, just as labialized /kW xW/ are placed 
in another sub-area, 5°. If, however, labialization in a given consonant system were 
to occur in two areas, say in 2 and 5 for stops—/tW kW/—then labialization would 
be taken as an additive component said to be combinable with stops in areas 2 and 5. 

In general practice, the additive components do not affect the perimeter nature of 
the chart of a consonant system (or for that matter of a vowel system) as outlined by 
the linear phonemes; rather, they elaborate it, often asymmetrically since a given 
additive component may not combine with all linear stops found in areas 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
but only with linear stops in areas 1, 2,5,forexample. (See Sample of Ten Languages, 
below ) 
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available for analysis as are statements based on ‘production of 
sound’. What will be wanted, then, is a flexible frame in which 
components derived from spectrogram readings can maintain a 
certain descriptive autonomy and yet be clearly related to one or 
the other of the dimensions set up here for purposes of comparing 
subsystems in typology.* 

The dimensions involved in linear phonemes and additive 
components are first given in terms of vowels types, syllabics, 
vowel-consonant ratios, and consonant types; secondly, a sample 
of ten American Indian languages, scattered from northern Canada 
to southern Peru, is stated in terms of the exposition which now 
follows. 


VOWEL TYPES 


Three dimensions are involved in stating the type for linear 
vowels: (1) two or three contrasts—or no contrast —at a given 
tongue height; (2) two or more contrasts between tongue heights; 
3) rounding contrasting with non-rounding. Examples of these 
dimensions in our sample are found in vowel systems including 
three, four, five, six, eight, and ten linear vowels. 

For three linear vowels (3LV), the type formula is (FB)+N— 
(FB given /e o/ for Amuesha equivalent to /i u/ for Totonac), 
with a lower tongue height for the neutral, i. e., non-contrasting 
or N vowel (given as /a/ for both languages). In both languages, 
the three linear vowels are combinable with two additive compo- 
nents or AC—as it happens, lenglh and glottalization for each. 
This nevertheless results in different numbers of syllabics, since 
the AC are combinable with the linear vowels as well as with each 
other in one language, but not with each other in the second 
language. For Totonac, 3LV combined with length for each LV = 
6 syllabics; these 6 with glolializalion for each syllabic = a total of 
12 syllabics. For Amuesha, 3LV combined with length = 6, 
and the same 3LV plus glotlalizalion = 3 more syllabics = a 
total of 9 syllabics. 





‘ Distinctive Feature phonology, as stated by Roman Jakobson and others in 
terms of binary oppositions, involves a mixed strategy in respect to sources of infor- 
mation, since all sources are utilized, including the acoustic; in a paper now being 
written, John Yegerlehner and I attempt to show that this represents a whole system 
typology, since ‘vowels’, ‘glides’, ‘liquids’, and ‘consonants’ are stated in a single 
matrix which is, however, convertible or transformable to the double matrix in which 
subsystem typology is stated—one matrix for vowel types, another for consonant 
types. 
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For four linear vowels, the type formula is 2 (FB) = /i o/ at 
one tongue height and /e a/ at a lower tongue-height. These 
4 LV are combinable with six additive components in Navaho— 
nasalizalion, lenglh, and low, high, high-low, low-high tones. 
(Some of these tones in Navaho combine with nasal consonants and 
thereby form additional Syllables; see Syllabics, below.) 

For five linear vowels, the type formula is 2(FB)+N =/i u/ 
at high, /e o/ at mid, and /a/ at low tongue heights. These 5LV 
are combinable with one AC in Aguacatec, but with six AC in 
Chatino. 

For six linear vowels, two type formulas appear in our sample. 
(FCB)+(FB)+N is applicable to both Witoto and Waiwai, in 
which there are FCB high vowels, /i tu/; FB mid vowels, /e 0/; 
and N low vowel, /a/, each combinable with one additive compo- 
nent. A more symmetrical formula, 3 (FB), applies to the Chipe- 
wyan vowel system in which FB high /i u/, FB mid /e o/, and 
FB low /e a/ are combinable with six additive components. 

For eight linear vowels, the formula is 4 (FB), which shows 
(in Tlingit) one more tongue height than the 3 (FB) formula for 
Chipewyan. 

For ten linear vowels, the formula 2 (FF°B)+2 (FB) shows (in 
Yagua) one pair of symmetrical FF°B contrasts for Front, Front 
rounded, and Back at high /i i u/, and high-mid /e 6 o/; and another 
pair of symmetrical FB contrasts at low-mid /e 9/ and low /2 a/. 


SYLLABICS 


One prerequisite for setting up syllable types is, surely, an 
identification of what is sometimes called ‘plus juncture’. The 
sources for our sample (below) are mostly silent on this point, 
and I refrain from making inferences about ‘plus juncture’ based 
on information given about syllabic initials, syllabic finals, and 
the like.® 


5 It must be said, however, that those who have risked making such inferences have 
obtained important results: Charles F. Hockett, A Manual of Phonology, pp. 51-52 
(IUPAL 11, 1955), and Einar Haugen in J.J AL 22.196-201 (1956). Results obtained 
from such considerations may be said to be concerned with a ‘construct syllable’ 
rather than with the ‘physiological sylable’ that Stetson looked for in the laboratory 
and that Kenneth L. Pike and many of his associates listen for. What is ‘construct’ 
about the ‘construct syllable’ is its selection and identification by means of combina- 
tory possibilities or sequences, whether of vocalic constituents in the syllable center, 
or of consonants or clusters of consonants which form boundary on-glides or off-glides to 
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Information toward setting up syllable types is given for each 
language in our sample (after the statement on vowel types). 
Vowel AC combined with LV, and sometimes but not always with 


each other, yield a number of syllabics — the vowel centers of 
syllables — which is consistently greater than the number of 


linear vowels, since all the languages in the sample include vowel 
AC. For example, the low number of such syllabics is a dozen 
or less in systems which include three to six linear vowels: 9 syllabics 
and 3LV for Amuesha; 10 syllabics and 5LV for Aguacatec; 12 
syllabics for Totonac (with 3LV) and Waiwai and Witoto (with 
6LV each). The high number of such syllabics in the sample is 
two score, more or less, for systems which include four or five or 
six linear vowels (48 syllabics and 4LV for Navaho; 38 syllabics 
and 5LV for Chatino; 52 syllabics and 6LV for Chipewyan). 

In some languages outside our sample, as Zoque,® linear vowels 
are found without any additive component; the number of syllabics, 
in such languages, might then be equal to the number of LV, but 
only if diphthongs are lacking. For systems which include diph- 
thongs (or other phonemic constituents—more than single-vowel 
constituents—in the syllable center), the number of syllabics is 
greater than the number of LV (without AC), irrespective of 
whether a diphthong is phonemicized as vowel plus vowel or as 
vowel plus postvocalic semivowel. This becomes a crucial question 
for typing syllables; it does not affect vowel types, as stated; 
in the sample below most semivowels are merely listed after syl- 
labies—/w y/, two additional phonemes which are to be incorpo- 
rated in a future treatment of syllable types. 

Zoque, as already noted, shows a vowel system in which no 
AC, not even length, is combinable with the linear vowels. Shaw- 
nee’ is phonemicized without a length diacritic, but shows long 
syllabics by identical vowel clusters; accordingly, /ii, 00, ee, aa/ 


the syllable center. Alternative possibilities of more or less useful combinations enter 
into the problem which is in this sense stated as a ‘construct’ of selection among the 
possibilites. So also for longer spans than the syllable. In a span called a ‘contour’, 
bounded by junctures and further defined by intonational levels, the defining features 
(junctures and intonational levels) become additional inventory features which do 
not have a ready locus in the consonant type and vowel type inventory; but otherwise 
the syllable and longer sequences provide material for contructing combinatory types, 
while the types already obtained for consonant and vowel systems represent inventory 
types. 

® William L. Wonderly, Zoque II: Phonemes and Morphophonemes, JJ AL 17.105- 
23 (1951). 

7 C. F. Voegelin, Shawnee Phonemes, Language 11.23-37 (1935). 
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is taken as equivalent to a length additive component for Shawnee 
(by cluster solution), which thereby yields four additional syllab- 
ics—this in contrast to the lack of AC for Zoque, which results 
in an equal number of LV and of syllabics. 


CONSONANT-VOWEL RATIOS 


The ratios of linear consonants (see below) to linear vowels 
(see above) show that the LC in any given system always exceed 
the LV—1 1/2 : 1 for Yagua; 2 : 1 for Chatino, Witoto, Waiwai, 
Tlingit; 3 : 1 for Chipewyan, Aguacatec; 4 : 1 for Navaho, Totonac; 
5 : 1 for Amuesha. 

In general, fewer additive components combine with consonants 
than with vowels. There are instances of no AC with consonants 
to some AC with vowels—O : 1 for Waiwai, 0: 2 for Totonac; 
of the same number of AC combinable with consonants as with 
vowels—1 : 1 for Amuesha, Aguacatec; of a lower number of AC 
combinable with consonants than with vowels—1 : 3 for Navaho, 
Chipewyan, Chatino; and, finally, a couple of instances of a higher 
number of AC combinable with consonants than with vowels—2 : 
1 for Tlingit,® Witoto. 


CONSONANT TYPES 


In terms of a consonant chart — aside from the inclusion of 
AC combined with linear consonants, which clutter up traditional 
charts — every linear consonant occurs at the intersection of a 
horizontal line (here numbered in six areas, 1... 6) and a 
vertical line (here lettered S for stops, including affricates; F for 
back fricatives with open or loose contact, as well as the barred L— 
a voiceless spirant ¢—as well as front sibilants and spirants ; 
NL for all nasal consonants, both the r and / liquids, and occasion- 
ally loose contact continuants, as spirantal /w y/ but not open 
contact or vocoid semivowels; see the discussion above on Syllab- 


* Navaho and Chipewyan are more closely related than a pair of Germanic lan- 
guages; Tlingit is as distantly related to Navaho-Chipewyan as is Germanic to Hittite. 
In vowel type, as in consonant type, the geographically intermediate Chipewyan is 
also typologically intermediate to its sister language Navaho, in the Southwest, and 
to its second cousin twice removed, Tlingit, in the Northwest. But in respect to conso- 
nant-vowel ratios, Tlingit shows an entirely different ratio (2:1) than do the sister 
languages, Navaho and Chipewyan, which show the same ratios (1:3). 
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ics). In a given system, when two linear consonants appear in 
the same numbered line (areas 1. . . 6), but in different lettered 
lines (S, F, NL) they are said to be matched. If such matching 
occurs between S-F, S-NL, F-NL, or S-F-NL at two or more 
areas, the matching is said to be proportional. Consonant types 
are an expression of proportional matching; all other information 
contributes to subtype classification rather than to establishing 
conconant types—e. g. the AC which combine with linear conso- 
nants, or the presence of unmatched consonants. 


For area 1, all languages in the sample, except two, show some 
matching for S-N = /p m/; the two exceptions are Waiwai, which 
shows only F-N matching in 1 = /o m/, and Tlingit, which shows 
no matching in area 1. Witoto shows S-F-N matching at 1 = /p 
8 m/. The remaining languages show only S-N at 1 = /p m/; 
this particular matching is written as /(p*) m/ for Navaho and 
Chipewyan to indicate that the stop in parenthesis, (p*), is actual- 
ized only when combined with the AC voicing = /b/. 


For area 2, most languages in the sample show only S-N matching 
either without other nasal allophones = /t n/ (Navaho, Chatino, 
Tlingit), or with a velar allophone of the nasal consonant = /t 
n (~[y])/; the parenthetic (~o[y]) appears in the descriptive state- 
ment in the sample (for Totonac, Aguacatec, Amuesha) but, for 
purposes of typology, is not counted as an additional matching.® 
A couple of languages show a pair of N in area 2, namely at 2 and 
at 2 = /n fi/, with S-N matching only at 2, not at 2’ = /t n, ii/ 
(Witoto, Waiwai).1° Chipewyan shows matching at 2” and at 
2 = /t® 6, t n/; S-F is matched at 2-, S-N at 2.1! 

In area 3, Witoto shows an unmatched 5 at 3 = /é/. Chatino 
shows two unmatched F at 3°, 3 = /s, §/. Waiwai shows a single, 
and hence non-proportional matching of S-F at 3 with an additional 
unmatched F at 3° = /s, é 8/. Plural matching in area 3—at 


® So also for other allophones in other samples; thus, fricative /x/ which is set up 
in area 5 may include an allophone (e[h]) in area (6). Insofar as we may gener- 
alize from various samples observed, virtually no allophonic range goes beyond one 
of the numbered areas, other than those noted above between 2 and 5 for N, 5 and 6 
for F. 

10 The prime diacritic after numbered area 2, namely 2’, is used only when the 
palatalized /n/ is a linear phoneme—that is, when palatalization appears in only one 
numbered area in the phonemic inventory; see again fn. 3. 

11 In area 2, the minus diacritic is used to distinguish S in sub-area 2- from S in 
sub-area 2—/t6/ from /t/. 
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3,3 = /es, €8/ (Totonac), and at 3°, 3,3 = /cs, €, 38, é$/ (Aguaca- 
tec, Amuesha) — suggests what is actually found in a larger 


sample: that area 3, so numbered for affricates with sibilant offglide, 
is one of the three areas in which greatest phonemic differentiation 
occur.'? Navaho, Chipewyan and Tlingit show plural matching 
between S and F at 3°, 3 = /c s, é §/ but single matching of S-F-L 
at 3 = /€§ y/. 
g = 

Totonac), S and F = /x }#/ (Tlingit), S-F-L = /x 4 1/ (Navaho, 
Chipewyan). More commonly, unmatched linear phonemes 
occur in area 4, as L at 4? = /r/ (Witoto; and Chipewyan, beside 
L at 4); at 4? and 422 = /r, r/ (Waiwai); at 4? and 4 = /r, |, 
Chatino, Aguacatec), and Amuesha where (1*) occurs, asterisked 
to show that it is actualized only when combined with an AC 
(palatalization ). 


At 4, single matchings do occur, as between F and L = /t | 


In area 5, plural matchings of S-F as well as single matching 
of S-F, of S-N, and unmatched § are shown in the sample: S-F at 


53°, 5 = /k¥ x¥, k w/ (Navaho, Chipewyan); at 5°, 5, 5+9, 5+ = /k¥ 
x”, k x, q¥ x¥, q x/ (Tlingit); S-F at 5 (~ 6) only = /k x 
~[h]) (Amuesha); S only at 5 = /k/ (Chatino, Waiwai); at 5, 
o+ = /k, q/ (Totonac); at 5, 5’, 5+ (Aguacatec). By chance, 
phonemic 5-N at 5 = /k y/ (as in English) occurs in the sample 
below only for Witoto. (Allophones of /n/, written [1], also occur; 


see fn. 9.) 

In area 6, the sample below provides instances of unmatched 
F at 6 = /h/ (Waiwai, Totonac) and at 6° = /h¥/ (Navaho); 
and of single matching S-F at 6 = /? h/ (Aguacatec, Chatino, 
Chipewyan, Navaho). 


SAMPLE OF TEN LANGUAGES 


The ordering of languages which follows is according to conso- 
nant types, from Zero proportional matching (Waiwai) to Double 
Chatino, Totonac), to Triple (Witoto), to Quadruple (Aguacatec), 
to Quintuple (Amuesha, Yagua), to Six-fold (Navaho), to Seven- 
fold (Tlingit, Chipewyan). 


12 The three areas of potentially greatest phonemic differentiation are area 3, as 
noted above; area 4 for affricate S and F and L; area5 for Sand Fand N. In area 3, 
the plus diacritic stands for retroflex S and F; thus 3+ for /é §/. In area 5, the plus 
diacritic stands for contrastively back S and F and N (if there is any system in which 
5+ is distinguished from 5 for N); thus, 5+ for /q x/. 
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Warwal (Brazil and British Columbia, Cariban). 

I. 12 LC at 1; 2, 2’; 3, 3; 4%, 42%; 5; 6 = /p mit n, D/ /s, é 8/r, 
r/k/h/ = consonant type: Zero proportional matching; with single 
matchings of F-N (at 1) and of S-N (at 2), of S-F at 3; with un- 
matched N (at 2’), F (at 37, 6), L (at 4?, 422), S (at 5). 

II. No consonant AC, hence 12 LC = total C. 

III. 6 LV = /iiu/ e o / a / = vowel type: (FCB)+(FB)+N. 

IV. One vowel AC: slress combinable with 6 LV (6+6 = 12 


syllabics), with /w y/ = 14 units for syllable type. 

V. Ratio of LC to LV = 2: 1 with 18 linear phonemes. 

VI. Ratio of consonant AC to vowel AC = 0: 1, and of all 
C to units in syllable type = <1: 1 for 26 inventory phonemes. 


CHATINO (Mexico, Zapotecan in Macro-Otomanguean). 

I. 11 LC at 1; 2; 3°, 3; 44,4,5;6=/pm/t Laie FENG: 
k/%?h/= consonant type Double S-N Bs 1, 2); with single 
matching of S-F (at 6); with unmatched S (at 5), F (at 3°, 3), 
L (at 4%, 4). 

II. Two consonant AC: voicing and prenasalization at 1, i) 
combined with S = /bdg/ ™b "d "g /; hence these 6 C+11 LC np 
for all C. 

II. 5LV =/iu/eo/a/ = vowel type 2 (FB)+N. 

IV. Six vowel AC : nasalizalion combinable with four of the 
five LV (4+5 = 9 syllabics), and four tones — high, mid-high, 
mid-low, low — each in combination with the syllabics (4 x9 = 36 
syllabics), as well as an undelermined tone combinable with two 
of the five LV (2+36 = 38 syllabics), with /w y/ = 40 units for 
syllable type. 

V. Ratio of LC to LV = >2: 1 for 16 linear phonemes. 

VI. Ratio of consonant AC to vowel AC = 1 : 3, and of all C 
to all units in syllable type = >1 : 2 for 57 inventory phonemes. 


Toronac (Mexico, Macro-Penution) 

I. vg LC at 1; 2 (w5, 5+); 3°, 3; 4; 5, 5+;6 = / pm / tn (w[y}) 
jes, é8/%t1/k wi h / =consonant type Double S-N (at 1, 2 (~5, 
5+), Double S- ¥ (at 3-, 3); with single matching of F-L (at 4), 
with phonemically unmatched S (at 5, 5+), and unmatched F 
(at 6). 

II. No consonant AC; hence 13 LC = total C. 
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III. 3 LV = /iu/a/ = vowel type (FB)+N. 

IV. Two vowel AC : lengih combined with 3 LV (3+3 =6 
syllabics), and glottalization with each (6+6 = 12 syllabics), 
with /w y/ = 14 units in syllable type. 

V. Ratio of LC to LV =>4: 1 for 16 linear phonemes. 

VI. Ratio of consonant AC to vowel AC = 0: 2, and of all C 
to all units in syllable type = <1: 1 for 27 inventory phonemes. 


Wiroto (Peru and Columbia, Macro-Tupi-Guarani). 

I. 12 LC at 1; 2, 2’; 3; 445;6=/pBm/tn,ii/ /ée/r/ky/ 
? h / = consonant type Triple S-N (at 1, 2, 5), Double S-F (at 
1, 6); with single matching of S-F-N (at 1), with unmatched § 
(at 3), NL (at 2’, 4?). 

II. Two consonant AC : voicing at 1, 2, 3, 5 combined with 
S = /b d Z g/; implosive preglottalization at 1, 2 with S = /?b 
?d/; these 6 C+12 LC = 18 for all C. 

III. 6 LV = fi t u/ e o / a / = vowel type (FCB)+(FB)-+N. 

IV. One vowel AC : high lone-stress combinable with 6 LV 
(6+6 = 12 syllabics). 

V. Ratio of LC to LV = 2: 1 for 18 linear phonemes. 

VI. Ratio of consonant AC to vowel AC = 2: 1, and of all 
C to all syllabics = 14%: 1 for 30 inventory phonemes. 


AGuACATEC (Guatemala, Mayan). 

I. 17 LC at 1; 2 (~ 5); 3, 3, 3+; 4%, 4; 5, 5’, 5+;6=/pm/tn 
(wy) /es,é8,é8/r,1/k, k¥,q /?h/ = consonant type Quadruple 
S-F (at 3-, 3, 3+, 6), Double S-N (at 1, 2(~5); with phonemically 
unmatched § (at 5, 5’, 5+) and L (at 4?, 4). 

II. One consonant AC : glottalization at 1, 2, 3-, 3, 3+, 5, 5’, 
5+ combined with S = /p’t’c’ @ &, k’ k”’ q’ /; these 8C+17 LC = 
25 for C. 

Ill. 5LV =/iu/eo/a/ = vowel type 2 (FB)+N. 

IV. One vowel AC : length combined with 5 LV (5+5 = 10 
syllabies), with /w y/ = 12 units in syllable type. 

V. Ratio of LC to LV =>3: 1 for 22 linear phonemes. 

VI. Ratio of consonant AC to vowel AC = 1 : 1, and of all CG 
to units in syllable type = >2: 1 for 37 inventory phonemes. 
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AMUESHA (Peru, Arawakan). 

I. 14 LC at 1; 2 (5); 3-, 3, 3+; 42, (4*); 5 (Ww 6) = /p go m/ tn 
(w{y])/es, &8, 68/7, 1*/k x(~[h]) / = consonant type Quintuple 
S-F (at 1, 3-,3,3+,5), Double S-N (at 1,2 (5)); with single matching 
of S-F-N (at 1), with unmatched L (at 4?, (4*)). 

II. Two consonant AC : voicing at 2, 5 combined with S = / d 
(w~ {6]), g (~ [y]/; palatalization at 1, 3 with S = / p¥ 6¥ / and at 1, 
2, 4 with NL = / mY n¥ IY /; these 7 C+14 LC = 21 for all C. 

Ill. 3 LV =/eo0/a/ = vowel type (FB)+N. 

IV. Two vowel AC : length and glottalization combinable with 
3 LV but not with each other (83+3-+3 = 9 syllabics), with /w 
y/ = 11 units in syllable type. 

V. Ratio of LC to LV = <5: 1 for 17 linear phonemes. 

VI. Ratio of consonant AC to vowel AC = 1 : 1, and of all 
C to units in syllable type = <2: 1 for 32 inventory phonemes. 


YaGua (Peru, Unclassified). 

I. 17 LC at 1, 1*; 2, 2; 3-, 3; 4, 4,5; 6 = fp m, f/ tn, V n?7] 
cs,é8/r,1/kx/?h/ = consonant type Quintuple S-F (in 1, 
at 3-, 3, 5, 6), Triple S-N (at 1, 2, 2’); with single matching of 
S-F-N (in 1), with unmatched L (at 4?, 4). 

II. One consonant AC : voicing at 1, 2, 2’, 5 combined with 
S = /bd d¥ g/, and at 1+, 3-, 3 with F = /v z2/; these 7C +17 LC 
= 24 for all C. (The long consonants are regarded as geminate 
clusters. ) 

Ill. 1OLV = /itiu/eo/<¢69/aa/ = vowel type 2 (FF° B)+2 
(FB). 

IV. Four vowel AC : length combinable with 9 LV (10+9 = 19 
syllabics); nasalizalion combinable with 2 of the LV (2+19 = 21 
syllabics); high-tone or low-tone siress combinable with these 
(21+21 = 42 syllabics); with /w y/ = 44 units for syllable type. 

V. Ratio of LC to LV = <1 1/2: 1 for 27 linear phonemes. 

VI. Ratio of consonant AC to vowel AC = 1 : 5 and all C to 
units in syllable type = <1 : 2 for 68 inventory phonemes. 


NavanHo (U. 8. Southwest, Athapaskan). 

I. 18 LC at 1; 2; 3-, 3; 4; 5°, 5; 69,6 = /(p*) m/tn/cs, €8 y/ 
kt1/k*¥ x¥,k x / h¥, h ? / = consonant type Six-fold S-F (at 3-, 
3, 4, 5°, 5, 6), Quadruple S-NL (at 1, 2, 3, 4), Double S-F-NL 
(at 3, 4); with unmatched F (at 6°). 
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II. Two consonant AC: voicing at 1, 2, 3-, 3, 4, 5 combined 
with S = /b d z ZA g/, and at 3-, 3, 5°, 5 with F = /z z y* y/; 
glottalization at 2, 3-, 3, 4, 5 with S =/t’ ce’ & ® k’/ and at 1, 2,3 
with NL = /m’ n’ y’/; hence these 18 C+18 LC = 36 for all C. 

III. 4 LV = /i o / e a/ = vowel type 2 (FB). 

IV. Six vowel AC : nasalizalion and length combined with 
4 LV and each other (4+4+4-+4 = 16 syllabics); all 16 combine 
with either high or low tone (16+16 = 32); while the 8 long syllabics 
also combine with low-high (8+32 = 40), and with high-low 
(8+40 = 48 syllabics), with low tone and high with /n/ = syllabic 
n n/ (2+48 = 50 syllabics). 


V. Ratio of LC to LV = 4 1/2: 1 for 22 linear phonemes. 
VI. Ratio of consonant AC to vowel AC = 1 : 3, and of all C 
to all syllabics = <1 : 2 for 86 inventory phonemes. 


Turneir (British Columbia Canadian Northwest Coast). 

I. 19 LC at 1; 2; 3-, 3; 4; 5°, 5, 5+0, 5+; 6=/w/tn/cs, 8 y/ 
x 4t/k¥ x¥, k x, q¥ x¥, q x / h// = consonant type Seven-fold 
S-F (at 3-, 3; 4; 5°, 5, 5+°, 5+); with single matchings at 2 (S-N) 
and 3 (S-F-L); with unmatched F (at 6) and L (at 1). 

II. Two consonant AC: voicing at 2, 3-, 3, 4, 5°, 5, 5+°, 5+ 
combined with S = /d z Z 2 g¥ g 8 8/; glottalizalion at 2, 3-, 3, 
4, 5°, 5, 5+, 5+ with S = / t’c’ & ® k*’ k’ q*’ q’ /, and at 3-, 
3, 59, 5, 5+°, 5+ with F = /s’ ¥ x¥’ x’ x¥’ x’/; hence these 22 C+19 
LC = 41 for all C. 

Ill. 8LV = /iu/i1v/ea/ea/ = vowel type 4 (FB). 

IV. One vowel AC : either high tone or low tone combine with 
each LV (8+8 = 16 syllabics). 

V. Ratio of LC to LV =>2: 1 for 27 linear phonemes. 

VI. Ratio of consonant AC to vowel AC = 2: 1, and of all 
C to all syllabics = 2 1/2: 1 for 57 inventory phonemes 


CHIPEWYAN (U. 5. Northern Plains, Athapaskan). 

I. 20 LC at 1 ; 2-, 2; 3-, 3; 4?, 4; 5°, 5; 6 = /(p*) m/ t9 6, tn /cs, 
é 8 y/r, xt 1/k¥ x¥ k x/ ? h/ = consonant type Seven-fold S-F 
(at 2-; 3-, 3; 4; 5°, 5; 6), Quadruple S-NL (at 1, 2,3, 4), Triple S-F- 
NL (in 2, at 3, 4); with unmatched L (at 4). 

II. Two consonant AC: lenis-voicing at 1, 2-, 2, 3-, 3, 4, 5°, 
5 combined with S = /b dé d z Zi g¥ g/ and at 2-, 3-, 5°, 5 with 
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F = /6z y* y/; glottalization at 2-, 2, 3-, 3, 4, 5°, 5 with S = /t8, 
te’ & * kW k’ /; hence these 19 C+20 LC = 49 for all C. 

Ill. 6 LV = /fiu/eo/ea/ = vowel type 3 (FB). 

IV. Six vowel AC: nasalization and length and both with 4 of 
thee 6 LV = fir y /uuww/ee ./ aa‘ q/ (6412 = 18 syllabics) 
plus either low or high tone for each (18+18 = 36 syllabics), 
plus high-low with any long syllabic (8+36 = 44), plus low-high 
with any long syllabic (8-+-14 = 52 syllabics). 


V. Ratio of LC to LV = >3: 1 for 26 linear phonemes. 
VI. Ratio of consonant AC to vowel AC = 1: 3, and of all C 
to all syllabics = <1: 1 for 101 inventory phonemes. 


Indiana University 








THE SCOPE OF WHOLE SYSTEM 
(‘DISTINCTIVE FEATURE’) AND SUBSYSTEM TYPOLOGIES 


C. F. VoEGELIN and JOHN YEGERLEHNER 


PREFACE 


0. From one point of view, though perhaps not that of Roman 
Jakobson and his co-authors, the way of presenting phonemes in 
the Preliminaries is a typological rather than a structural way.! 
A given phonemic system has to be first stated as an expression 
of structural analysis before it can be restated, a la Preliminaries, 
as an expression of ‘typology’ (in our use of the term). 

In analyzing out units in a phonological system, one arranges 
allophones in terms of phonemic classes; in this arrangement the 
distribution—the restrictions on occurrence as well as the positive 
positions of occurrence of both allophones and phonemes—looms 
as importantly as the units which are distributed. When both 
factors, and particularly the distributional factor, are stated 
exhaustively—up to the point at which no new distributions are 
found with new utterances—then the analysis of the phonemic 
structure may be said to be completed. Something approximating 
exhaustiveness in information on distribution is essential for 
obtaining a phonemic structure, but not essential for setting up 
a typology, except indirectly: the ‘type’ of a given phonology is 
obtainable only from an already analyzed phonemic structure. 

Types for vowels and consonants, as shown in examples of 
subsystem typology,” as well as types encompassing both vowels 





? Roman Jakobson, C. Gunnar M. Fant, Morris Halle, Preliminaries to Speech 
Analysis, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Acoustics Laboratory (1952); also, 
Roman Jakobson and Morris Halle, Fundamentals of Language (The Hague, 1956). 

2 C. F. Voegelin, On Developing New Typologies and Revising Old Ones, South- 
wesiern Journal of Anthropology 11.355-60 (1955), and Subsystems within Systems 
in Cultural and Linguistic Typologies, pp. 597-99, in For Roman Jakobson (The Hague, 
1956); John Yegerlehner, Florence M. Voegelin, and others, Relative Frequency and 
Typology, IJ AL 23, No. 1 (1957). 
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and consonants, as shown in the whole system typology of the 
Preliminaries, do not treat distribution exhaustively; typologies 
are, in fact, constructed without reference to distribution. Since 
typologies do select from phonemic structures what they wish 
to typologize, their validity may be questioned in one way or 
another, as on the grounds of being arbitrary. Transformation 
between a phonemic structure and a phonemic typology is by 
definition partial whenever the latter gives less information than 
the former. But transformation between two typologies which 
give a similar range of information should be complete, if each 
typology is non-arbitrary; what differences appear when a trans- 
formation between typologies is attempted may possibly reflect 
arbitrariness in one or the other. 

Much the same information is envisaged in subsystem typology 
— but separately for vowels and for consonants — and in the whole 
system typology of the Preliminaries, where both vowels and 
consonants are included in a single matrix. We begin with a 
disclaimer of any intention of writing a critique either of what we 
term whole system typology with its Distinctive Features, or of 
what we term subsystem typology. In one or two instances a 
theoretically possible slot, but empty of example, appears in the 
Distinctive Feature description; we silently provide the example 
to obtain convertibility with the subsystem typology. 


VOWELS 


1. In subsystem typology, the linear vowels are explicated by 
a formula which gives at least two-dimensional, and at most three- 
dimensional information. The contrasts at a given tongue height 
range from three, as Front-Central-Back (FCB = /i t u/, for 
example), to two, Front-Back (FB = /i u/, for example); or show 
Neutral contrast (N = /a/, for example). These contrasts always 
include two or more differences in tongue height, as FB+N for 
a Front-Back contrast at a higher tongue height than a Neutral 
vowel (/i u/+/a/); or are more symmetrical, as 2(FB) for one 
Front-Back contrast at a higher tongue height than another 
(/i u/+/e a/); or are in part symmetrical, as 2(FB)+N for Front- 
Back contrasts at high and mid tongue heights, and non-contrastive 
N at low tongue height (/i u/ + /e o/ + /a/). The third dimension 
is concerned with lip rounding, as a rounded Front (F°) in contrast 
to an unrounded Front (F), or a rounded Back (B®) to an unrounded 
Back vowel (B) — for example in mid FF° and B = /e 6/ and /o/. 
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The linear vowels determine the vowel types, which range from 
three vowels in FB+N to as many as eight or nine or ten vowels 
in such types as 4(FB), and 2(FF°B)+2(FB). The additive 
components determine the subtypes, adding (in a temporally 
identical or simultaneous way) such features as glottalization or 
nasalization, for example, or such prosodic features as stress; or 
adding (in a temporally successive way) the component of length. 

That part of the whole system typology which is applicable 
to vowels is, for the most part, convertible to the subsystem of 
vowel types — as given by formulae which show linear vowels; 
and by additive components. The transformations below are 
from the whole system typology to brackets for the analogues in 
subsystem typology. 

Eight ‘distinctive features’ are applicable to vowels in whole 
system typology; of these eight, the first six listed below are dyadic 
in the sense of permitting a vowel either of the two choices specified 
in the contrast. 


1) Glottalized (‘checked’) [glottalization as an additive compo- 
nent] versus non-glottalized {absence of the additive component 
glottalization |. 

(2) Nasal {nasalization as an additive component] versus oral 
jabsence of the additive component nasalization]. 

(3) Compact [lower tongue height] versus diffuse [higher tongue 
height}. 

(4) Grave |Back contrast] versus acute {Front contrast at a 
given tongue height}. 

(5) Flat [rounded, as F° or B®] versus plain [unrounded, as F 
or B]; but our Central, as in FCB, is convertible as plain B versus 
flat Bo—as though we were to write FBB° for FCB = /i ¢ u/. 

(6) Tense versus lax is less clearly convertible, but since this 
binary opposition seems always to involve tongue position (in 
that part of whole system typology having to do with vowels), 
it would be understood as a difference among linear vowels rather 
than among additive components in subsystem typology. 


In addition to the above six features which are dyadic in scope, 
there remain two features in whole system typology which are 
monadic in scope for vowels: (7) vocalic versus non-vocalic (the 
choice is monadic since every vowel is of course vocalic rather than 
non-vocalic); (8) consonantal versus non-consonantal (monadic 
since vowels are only non-consonantal). The monadic features, 
(7) and (8), are in coordinate relation to the dyadic features, (1) 
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to (6), in whole system typology; since a fundamental break is 
made between vowel types and consonant types in subsystem 
typology, the analogue of the monadic features would be non- 
coordinate with the analogue of dyadic features—linear vowels 
and additive components—in subsystem typology. 

A general dissimilarity between the two typologies is apparent 
in the exposition above, confined to vowels. Whereas two such 
binary oppositions as grave {Back] versus acute [Front], or nasal 
versus oral, are coordinate oppositions in whole system typology, 
they are non-coordinate in subsystem typology. Thus, Front- 
Back is a distinction made between two linear vowels which are 
isolable; since nasalization is non-isolable, it is not opposed to an 
isolable linear vowel but rather combined with such a vowel as 
an additive component (in subsystem typology). 


RATIOS AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


2. If the whole system typology is indeed a _ typology—and 
it surely has the formal characteristics of one—then it should 
be possible to classify languages typologized by it. The fact that 
this particular typology has not yet been used for classifying 
purposes does not mean that it is not amenable to such usage; if 
so used, it would have the advantage of classifying both the vowels 
and consonants of a given phonology in one way. Such singleness 
of classification is only approximated in subsystem typology, 
with the use of ratios between vowels and consonants, as will 
appear below. A given phonology is first said to exhibit a certain 
vowel type, as shown for above linear vowels, with additive compo- 
nents determining the sub-types. So also for consonants: matching 
between linear consonants determines the consonant type, additive 
components the sub-type. 

Distinctions among linear consonants—differences in kinds of 
articulation as well as in position of articulation—are named by 
means of numbered areas (1 to 6), and by means of letters for major 
contact differences: S (stops and affricates), F (fricatives involving 
turbulence in production in all areas), N or LN (nasals—a. e. 
tight contact continuants; and loose contact continuants produced 
without turbulence). Additive components are then combinable 
with linear consonants in a temporally successive way (as aspiration 
after the stop, in the combination aspirated stop) or in a simulta- 
neous way (as voicing during the production of a stop, in the 
combination voiced stop). 
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For area 1, matching may occur between S and F and N, as 
/p @ m/; for area 2, between 5S and F, as /t® 6/, or S and N, as /t 
n/; for area 3 between § (affricates with sibilant off-glide) and F, 
as /¢ 8/ or between S-F-L, as /é8 y/ or with L in 34 (/r/ with sibilant 
off-glide); for area 4 between S (affricate with lateral off-glide) 
and F (lateral with turbulent production) and L (lateral without 
turbulent production), as /x 4 1/, or with L in 4? or 4?? (alveolar 
flap or trill r) or in 45 or 45° (uvular r); for area 5, between S-F-N, 
as /k x /; for area 6, between S and F, as /? h/. 

Consonant types are determined by the degree of proportional 
matching between S and F, S and NL, S-F-NL, or F and NL 
proportional in the sense that the matching as indicated occurs 
in two or more areas, as Double S-N for a system which shows 
/p m/ in area 1, and /t n/ in area 2; or as Triple S-N for matching in 
areas 1, 2, and 5, as /p m, t n, k n/. Consonant types found 
include Zero, Double, Triple, Quadruple, and up to Seven-fold 
matching for Tlingit and Chipewyan which thereby exhibit the 
same consonant type. Since their S-F matchings are somewhat 
differently distributed, as are their additive components for 
consonants, the two languages are said to exhibit different subtypes 
but the same consonant type. Tlingit matches S and F at 3-, 
3; 4; 5°, 5, 5+0, 5+ = Jc s, & 8; & 4 kY x, k x, q¥ x¥, q x/ while 
Chipewyan matches S and F at 2-; 3-, 3; 4; 5°, 5; 6 = /t® 6; cs, 
é 8;*4; k¥ x”, k x; ? h/. 

The ratios of linear consonants to linear vowels are not often less 
than 2:1; often 2:1, 3:1, 4:1,5:1. The ratios of additive components 
combinable with vowels to those combinable with consonants 
range from 3:1 to 1:1, and there are systems in which additive 
components are combinable with vowels only, not with consonants; 
there are also systems in which the number of additive components 
combinable with consonants is greater by 2:1 than those combinable 
with vowels. 





CONSONANTS 


3. The eight binary oppositions applicable to vowels are also 
applicable to what are traditionally known as consonants. This 
justifies the ascription of ‘whole system typology’ to the Distinctive 
Feature construct given in the Preliminaries. The full construct, 
however, employs four additional binary oppositions which are 


® These ratios give the range of the sample given in the papers cited in fn. 2. 
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uniquely applicable to the traditional consonants: (1) interrupted/ 
continuant, (10) strident/mellow, (11) voiced/voiceless, (12) sharp/ 
plain. Of these four, the last calls for a critical distinction between 
its first dimension (‘sharp’) and its second dimension (‘plain’). 
It is true that ‘plain’ is opposed to ‘sharp’ for consonants alone (12); 
but ‘plain’ is opposed to ‘flat’ for both vowels (5) and consonants 
(see below). In effect, then, Number (12) is more than a binary 
opposition—it opposes sharp/plain (12), as well as flat/plain (5): 
hence, sharp/plain/flat, expressible as a ternary opposition. 

The major terminological rubrics of the two typologies differ 
isomorphically, so that what is known in whole system typology 
as ‘glides’ equates to the area 6 Stop and Fricative—/? h/ of 
subsystem typology; whole system typology ‘liquids’ equate to sub- 
system typology consonants in area 4; whole system typology 
‘consonants’ equate to subsystem typology consonants in areas 1, 2, 
3,and5. (The latter and the traditional terms for consonants differ 
from the whole system typology use of ‘consonants’ which include 
only what remains after ‘glides’ and ‘liquids’ are subtracted.) 
Terminological values in subsystem typology for numbered areas 
(1 to 6), as well as for matching in a given numbered area between 
Sand F and N or NL—major contact differences—as well as for 
additive components, are given in the section preceding this one 
(Ratios and Classifications). 

Transformations between the six dyadic features—already 
given in their applications to vowels—are now given in their 
application to consonants. Here again brackets give the sub- 
system typology analogue of what precedes in whole system ty- 
pology terminology. 





(1) Glottalized (‘checked’) [as an additive component, glottali- 
zation combines either simultaneously or in close temporal succes- 
sion with most 8, F, and NL—in areas 1 to 5, inclusive] versus 
non-glottalized [absence of the additive component glottalization |. 

(2) Nasal [N in areas 1, 2, 2+, 2’, and5 = /mnnny’ yg] versus oral 
(S or F in areas 1, 2, 3, 5—for example, /p t ¢ k/ or /f 0 § x/]. 

(3) Compact [S or F at 3—/é 8/ (but not at 3-—not /c s/); 
and S, F, and N in area 5—/k kW q/ and /x x¥ x/ and /y/] versus 
diffuse [S and F in 3-—/c s/; 5S, F, N in areas 1 and 2—/p f m/ 
and /t 6 n/ for example]. (This selection of ‘compact’ with one 
value for consonants—shibilant rather than sibilant, and other- 
wise generally back rather than front—and with another value 
for vowels—lower rather than higher tongue height—seems to be 
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based on acoustic considerations which still await confirmation. 
The same considerations, confirmable by future acoustic infor- 
mation, applies to the binary opposition numbered (4), below. 

4) Grave {S, F and N in areas 1—/p f m/ and at 5*+—/q x 


n/ (but not at 5—not /k x y/)| versus acute /{S, F, and N in 2 


/LO9n/, and S and F in3/cs ¢8/, and 8, F and N at 5 and 5° (but 
not 5+)—/k k¥, x x¥, n n¥/ (but not at 5+—not /q x y/)}. 


(5) Flat versus plain; first ‘flat’ [any one of three non-isolable 
consonantal features marked by superscript after certain area 
numbers; thus for labialization, the degree superscript, as 1° and 
5° for 5S, F, and N, as /p¥ f¥ m¥/ and /k¥ x¥ y¥/, though our 
samples show labialization in either 1° or 5°, but not in both areas; 
for retroflex, the plus superscript, as in 2+ and 3+ for S, F, and N, 
as /t n/ and /é §/ (but the plus superscript after Number 5 serves 
to contrast front and back velar 5 and 5+, as /k q/ and /x x/); 
for pharyngealization, the dagger superscript, as 6+ for S and F 
/? h/ |; ef. now the contrast ‘plain’ [any consonant in areas | to 
6 which is not retroflex, labialized, or pharyngealized |. 

6) Tense versus lax; first ‘tense’ [fortis plus-or-minus aspiration 
plus-or-minus length as an additive component, depending on the 
phonetics of a given system, where one or the other of these features 
appears as a ‘concomitant feature’ (in any kind of alternation): 
aspirated {[p"] before other consonant, but longish [p*] intervoca- 
lically for example; otherwise, as where aspirated |p"]| appears in 
all environments and in all styles, ‘aspiration’ rather than ‘fortis- 
ness’ is taken as the additive component]; now cf. the contrast 
‘lax’ [lenis for linear consonants which show such occasional 
concomitant features as voicing in a system in which voicing is 
not an additive component (as under 11, below)]. 


The preceding six binary oppositions are applicable to both 
vowels and consonants, in the traditional sense. The nominal 
contrasts (7) and (8) are actually monadic rather than dyadic for 
consonants (‘glides’, ‘liquids’ and other ‘consonants’), as_ well 
as for vowels (see under Vowels, above). The remaining four 
binary oppositions are applicable only to consonants, in the tradi- 
tional sense as well as in subsystem typology. 

(9) Interrupted {stops and affricates, indicated as S, when res- 
tricted to areas | to 5, inclusive, in subsystem typology; and besides 
5, L flap or trill r, at area 4? or, 42? or, for that matter, 45> (uvula 
trill r)] versus continuant |[F restricted to areas 1 to 5, inclusive, 
and L restricted to area 4 for 1 (but not 411, 422, 455—1, but notr 
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sounds); N is involved as ‘nasal’ (see 2, above) rather than as 
‘ontinuant’, and /h/ (together with /?/) as ‘glide’ (see ‘major 
terminological rubrics’, above) |. 

(10) Strident versus mellow; first ‘strident’ [in subsystem typol- 
ogy, areas 1~ for S and F = /pf f/; 2- for S = /t®/ (since all affri- 
cates are said to be strident; but F in 2 is non-strident); 3~- and 3 
for S and F = /c s é 8/, and 3¢ for L (= Czech sibilant trill r); 
4for S = /x/, an affricate with lateral off-glide rather than sibilant 
off-glide as is true for affricates numbered in area 3)]; now cf. 
the contrast ‘mellow’ {in subsystem typology areas 1 for S and 
F = /p 9/, 2- for F = /0/ (but not for S, as shown above), 2 and 2+ 
for S = /t t/, 4 for L = /l r/, and all S and F in area 5, as /k k*, 
xx", q x/], 

11) Voiced {voicing as an additive component combinable 
with S and F] versus voiceless {absence of additive component 
voicing}. 

12) Sharp versus plain; first ‘sharp’ { palatalization, in subsystem 
typology, is taken as an additive component when it is combinable 
with consonants in two or more areas, as with S and N in areas 
land 2 = /p p¥, m m”/ and /t t¥, n n¥/; but when a palatalized 
consonant appears in only one area, it is taken as part of a linear 
consonant, as another unit phoneme; thus 2’ in a system for 5 
and N in areas 1 and 2, 2’ = /p m/ and /t n, n¥/|; ef. now the 
contrast ‘plain’ [absence of additive component palatalization in 
two or more areas; or of palatalized consonant in one area]. 


DISTRIBUTION 


4. Would it be advantageous to extend typologies of the sorts 
discussed in this paper in such a way as to include and make 
explicit information on distribution? This question may be 
discussed without raising the further question as to whether it 
would be feasible, in typological work, to utilize every bit of infor- 
mation given in the structural descriptions on which typologies 
are based; to be so exhaustive—rather than selective—might be 
tantamount to obtaining a phonemic restatement rather than a 
typology. (Distributional statements for allophones, essential for 
establishing phonemic inventories, are of course presupposed by a 
typology deriving from descriptions of phonemic systems. So 
also are statements which embody appeal to ‘pattern’ by invoking 
information as to the way in which clearly unambiguous sequences, 
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distributed similarly to ambiguous ones, are treated: for example, 
in deciding that a sequence [tS] is to be taken as a single affricate 
/é/ because its distribution parallels that of simple stops. At 
present such are the only areas in which distributional considera- 
tions impinge upon either whole system or subsystem typology.) 

Statements which present the distributions of the various 
phonemes without reference to the particular submember of 
given phoneme present in a given environment seem promising 
as a point of departure for the extension of typology beyond binary 
oppositions and matchings of phonemes. If such an extension 
were attempted, a question of alternate procedure would immedi- 
ately arise which has implications not confined to typology; impli- 
cations which are of importance in measuring the exhaustiveness 
of the phonological description itself. Would the procedure select- 
ed involve transformations from distributional information stated 
in terms of a syllabically oriented matrix to statements establishing 
syllable types? Or would distributional information given in 
terms of some other phonologically determined unit—as a juncture- 
bound ‘phonemic phrase’—serve as a basis for typological state- 
ments? 

Assuming for the moment that the syllable is to be taken as 
the relevant matrix for distribution, we may ask: the syllable 
in which sense? That is, the extent to which the syllable, as a 
unit of description is an expression of articulatorily determined 
segmentation; and the extent to which it is a construct which 
succeeds in reducing an unwieldy array of multi-member consonant 
clusters, for example, to sequences of smaller, more highly recur- 
rent sequences. To the extent that a possible alternative treat- 
ment utilizes the latter sort of entity—the syllable as a construct— 
it will stand in closer relationship to the ‘phonemic phrase’ approach 
than to the ‘physiological syllable’ approach, since there is no 
reason for supposing the construct syllable, like the phonemic 
phrase (or other comparable longer unit), cannot be subdivided 
in many different ways, some more useful than others, but one or 
two of which may represent a maximally efficient way of proceeding 
in that highly recurrent sequences are thereby statable. But 
perhaps this sort of syllable construct, highly useful as it might 
well be for structural description, will turn out to have a unique- 
ness within a given phonological system on the order of that of the 
word in morphological systems. If so, this would prevent its 
direct translation into typology; contrariwise, a system based on 
units derived more directly from physiological criteria might be 
more amenable to being translated into a typology. 
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As matters stand, the two typologies considered have concern- 
ed themselves with the inventory of phonological systems, and 
in this sense both might be designated as different kinds of inven- 
tory typologies. If, now, distributional considerations were 
to be included in typological work, the result would be to add 
combinatory types to the inventory types already obtained. 


Indiana University 
University of Arizona 








REVIEWS 


B. Tu. M. Tervoorrt, §. J., Siructurele Analyse van Visueel Taalge- 
bruik binnen een Groep Dove Kinderen. Vol. I-11. With summa- 
ries in English, French, Spanish and German. 308+ 188 pp. 
Amsterdam: 1953. 


The student of structural linguistics takes a natural interest 
in such specific languages or pseudo-languages which may serve 
as models revealing fundamental features of language structure or 
furnishing criteria for the distinction between language and non- 
language. 

The “visual language’’ described in this book is the gesture 
communication used by the children in the institute for the deaf 
of St. Michielsgestel, Holland. Deaf children, i. e. children born 
deaf, or deafened before the age at which ‘‘acoustic language”’ 
can be learnt (previously called deaf-mutes), spontaneously resort 
to the use of gesture for intercourse. 

In our day, gesture language lies outside the sphere of interest 
of most writers on the education of the deaf. In some schools it 
is actually forbidden, because it counteracts the efforts of the 
teachers to teach the children acoustic speech. In some other 
schools it is tolerated as a means of communication between the 
children during their leisure hours. But very few schools use it as 
a recognized means of communication in cases where acoustic 
speech can replace it. However, in earlier times, when the speech 
method was not considered the last word in the education of the 
deaf, many educationalists tried to develop and ameliorate gesture 
language (also called sign language). 

The purpose of the investigation before us is strictly linguistic. 
The author only wants to serve pedagogic purposes indirectly, 
in making clear to the teachers the fundamental difference in 
structure between our language and that of the deaf. Thus it 
should be easier to understand why the children have such great 
difficulty in forming normally structured sentences in our language, 
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one of the most difficult problems in the education of the deaf.? 

One natural method of approach would be to examine deaf 
children’s speech and writing, comparing it with normal formulation 
in our language. Tervoort has collected material for such an 
approach, but only a few sketches of a study on this basis are 
given in an appendix. The main material consists of two films, 
showing conversation between girl pupils from the school, one 
running over half an hour, another lasting ten minutes. In the 
second film, the girls have a kerchief round the lower part of their 
faces, thus hidding mimicry. This makes communication very 
difficult, and shows how important mimicry is as a clue to the 
whole gesture behavior of the body. The author says that just 
like intonation in our speech, mimicry renders the personal attitude 
of the subject to the thing said. This is correct, no doubt, but 
intonation, as well as mimicry, may have other functions, and the 
expression of personal attitude may be conventionally established, 
Thus, it seems unjustified when the author deprives mimicry of 
any linguistic value (p. 98). This is all the more curious as he 
quotes Pike and other authors dealing with the linguistic value of 
intonation. 

The author establishes a terminology of some 80 terms, which 
form the basis of the description of mimicry found in the trans- 
cription of the film. This transcription further contains a minute 
description of the gestures made and their translation based on 
a careful interrogation of the performers and their class-mates. 

In order to enter into the heart of the matter we shall give a 
brief account of the units found in gesture language by Tervoort. 

The biggest units found are called sentences. Their mutual 
delimitation cannot be made on the basis of one definite juncture 
mark. Most often, there is a pause or a general relaxation between 
them. The author calls it a rest (“‘rust’’), reserving the term 
juncture for smaller units (p. 271). Something may also be conclud- 
ed from their parallel construction. Although the sentence 
structure is not fixed, some general tendencies of arrangement 
are found. There are one or several main groups, containing the 
assertion itself, which may be preceded by one or more pregroups 
and/or followed by one or more post-groups. (The alleged analogy 
with Pike’s contours seems a little out of place). 


1 A normally gifted deaf Danish boy of eleven, wanting to state emphatically 
that a drawing must not be sponged out, wrote under it: ““You must not cloth to black- 
board. I’m very angry.’’ Any teacher of the deaf will be able to cite scores of such 
examples. 
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There may be up to 4 pre-groups at a time, often following a 
certain order. First, a group containing an appeal such as “look 
here’, “‘silence’’, or a special starting signal. Then, a group where 
the thing to be dealt with in the main group is evoked or emotively 
appreciated, such as “for shame” or “how funny’’. In the third 
position may be found a group which resumes the message to be 
given in the main group, and in the fourth, a repetition group. 

Post-groups also often occur in a certain order : First, an estima- 
tion or a post-experiencing group, then an explanation or a rhyth- 
mic after-note, which may be an answer to a mimic reaction in 
the speech-partner. In the third place, a final affirmation, 
such as “there is no doubt” or “‘that is true’’. 

We cannot always agree with the author in his designation of 
groups, especially since we think that certain groups are sometimes 
called post-groups although they form part of the message itself, 
and thus might better be called main groups. The general lines 
of the statement, however, may be said to be to the point. 

A few examples from Tervoort’s material will show typical 
gesture sentences, first in an approximate literal translation, 
then in a free interpretation. A full stop stands for a group limit. 
A dash delimits main groups an opposed to pre- or post-groups. 


(1) “I. Christmas holiday. I not. Because. — Aunt Ann, 
you know, sleep there. I not. Alone there. — Not funny.” 


First there is a pre-group ‘‘I’’, meaning: ‘Now listen to something 
about me.’ Then a setting: ‘It was during the Christmas holiday.’ 
“T not” (though otherwise described by the author) may be said 
to be of the resuming type: ‘I was not allowed to do it.’ Then 
“‘because’’, i. e. ‘I shall tell you why.’ Then the main groups: 
‘Aunt Ann, you know, came for a visit during the Christmas 
holidays and got the bed where I used to sleep. So I could not. 
I had to go to bed in another place’. Then an estimating post- 
group: ‘That was not funny.’ 


(2) “How. Blankets sleep at home. Blankets together sleep 


Josée. — Jo door open jump. — Scared I.”’ 


Meaning: ‘Now listen. I was sleeping under my blankets at 
home. I was sleeping under the same blankets with (my sister) 
Josée. Then (my brother) Jo opened the door and jumped into 
the bed. I was scared.’ The initial “how” has the value of a 
starting signal. The next two pre-groups give the setting. The 
post-group is of the post-experiencing type. 
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(3) (Continuation of the same account after an interruption). 
“For shame. Shirt trousers, finished. — For shame. He, 
for shame.”’ 





Meaning: ‘For shame. He had nothing on except his shirt and 
trousers.’ Pre-group of the emotively pre-feeling type, post- 
group of the estimating type. As for the construction of the 
main group, see below. 


(4) ‘Secret (or: Hush!). When. They. Fun. When. They 
together sleep lie. Tomorrow away. At home stay. I secret(ly). 


Feet rope feet Annemarie...’’ (Interrupted). 
Meaning: ‘Now I shall tell you a secret. When those two — this 
is just fun, you know — when those two lie sleeping together 


the day before we leave (they will still be there) I will secretly 
bind Annemarie’s feet with a rope.’ The first pre-group announces 
what sort of account is going to be made. ‘“‘When” lacks the 
syntactic agreement with its use in our speech; it loosely indicates 
that the account will be of something conditioned: There will be 
the condition of their staying back in school and her action condi- 
tioned thereby. ‘“‘They’’: dramatis personae. ‘“‘Fun’’: ‘This is 
just a fictive case’ (see below). ‘‘When’’: Repetitions are extremely 
frequent in a situation where communication is conditioned by 
constant visual contact. “They together sleep lie” gives the 
setting. ‘“Tomorrow away” indicates time, namely the day when 
we shall say: ‘““Tomorrow we shall go on a holiday.” ‘“‘At home 
stay”: ‘They will still be there.’ This explicit formulation would be 
superfluous in our speech, but it is called for as a safeguard in a 
language which has few possibilities of expressing conditions and 
imagined cases. “‘I secretly”’ is a repetition, and the introduction 
of the third character. 

The immediate constituents of the sentence may be said, then, 
to be the main part, plus the possible initial and final parts. This 
is mentioned here for the sake of completeness, although it has 
not been stated by the author. Each of these parts may consist 
of one or several groups. 

These sign-groups, then, are the immediate constituents of 
the parts. Just like the sentences, they must be found on the 
basis of available juncture marks, supported by an examination of 
the structure of the supposed groups. 


According to Tervoort such a group may be built up on 5 different 
principles: 
1. Chronological order; 
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2. Coordinated construction (het nevenschikkend doorbouwen); 
3. Visual order; 

4. Order of emotional perception; 

®). Dutch word-order. 


This statement, however, is somewhat less convincing than the 
one concerning sentence structure. The categories overlap a 
good deal, and the examples assigned to a given category might 
very often be considered as belonging to one of the others as well. 
As a matter of fact, they may all be said to belong to the fourth 
group: Order of emotional perception. (We do not take into 
account group 5, which is, of course, due to Dutch influence.) 
Thus when a girl wants to say that she cried out on getting her 
shoes on (because there was a mouse in one of them), she makes the 
group “Shoes on, cried’. This is perhaps chronological order as 
stated in the book. But how can it be maintained that the group 
“Father can” i.e. ‘Father said: Yes, you can do so’ is arranged 
according to the same principle? And what is meant by saying 
that the group “Mother also you(r) dance’ i.e. ‘Does your mother 
also dance?’ is arranged according to visual form? The only 
thing which the examples mentioned as members of this latter cate- 
gory seem to have in common is a word-order foreign to Dutch 
“Red I’, “Warm not’, ‘“(The) cupboard behind” and the like. 
The author explains that the principle of structure in these groups 
is “‘First the thing, then the things or relations round it.” This 
statement, which is not very clear, may mean that even the groups 
of category 3 are arranged according to order of emotional percep- 
tion, or it may be an idolon fori, meaning that the word-order is 
different from that of Dutch (but, after all, there are other ‘‘acous- 
tic’ languages than Dutch, and with different word-orders). 
Again the sign-group consists of signs. The author does not 
enter into the problem of juncture between signs. It might be 
objected that this is not necessary, and that they are sufficiently 
defined by the author’s application of Bloomfield’s word definition: 
A minimum free unit. However, as the author has not found 
smaller dependent units, this definition does not say much. The 
author also gives another definition, an adaptation of Reichling’s 
word definition: ‘‘A linguistic element (taalbouwsel) which may be 
isolated, which has a meaning, and which is sufficiently defined 
by the order and the place of the sounds grouped together in it 
and by means of which, in usage (in het gebruik), we designate 
things’. This has been altered ad hoc, so that the visual sign is 
defined by ‘‘the order and hierarchy of the gesture-links grouped 
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together.’ The reader, eager to get to know something about 
these gesture-links, their order and hierarchy, looks for the next 
step in the analysis only to learn that, by a deliberate choice the 
author has devoted his study exclusively to morphology and syntax, 
leaving aside expression analysis so far as sub-significant elements 
are concerned (p. 203, reviewer’s terminology). So the elaborate 
definition is of little avail. 

Now, the order in which the units have been enumerated above 
is not that of the book. As a disciple of Reichling, the author 
has preferred an inductive procedure, starting from signs and 
categories of signs, then gathering the signs in groups, and then 
the groups in sentences. In all probability, it is just this proce- 
dure, including the a priori assumption of the sign, which has 
veiled the fact that an explicit definition of the sign and its appli- 
cation to the text is wanting. Even an erroneous definition of it, 
as the equivalent of a Dutch word, seems to be implied (see below). 
If the reviewer has become aware of this fact, it is because he has 
adopted a presentation corresponding to an explicit analysis, 
starting from the biggest units. This sort of-analysis is used in 
glossematics (a method unknown to the author, judging from his 
reference to it on p. 202, where it is discarded — and lumped with 
the speculative system of Brondal — as being ‘“‘too aprioristic’’). 
It would be absurd, of course, to reproach the author for not 
professing the same strctural doctrine as the reviewer. However, 
several examples seem to show that he might have profited by 
the study of a method which applies strictly the fundamental 
ideas of Ferdinand de Saussure. 

Thus precluded from further advancement in analysis, we turn 
to synthesis, searching for categories in which to gather the units 
found in the text. 

Seeing that this language (or whatever it may be called) has 
a very poor syntax, if any at all, we shall not wonder if categories of 
signs characterized by their syntactic function, so-called parts 
of speech, are not found. First of all, there are no verbs, neither 
in the sense of a morphological category, nor in the sense of a 
member of the sentence assuming the double role of a copula and 
a predicate. Of course, many sentences can be loosely divided into 
a subject and a predicate, but probably all signs may be found 
alternately in any of the two roles. This is tantamount to saying 
that gesture language is fo a very high degree dependent on the 
conlext of situalion. This is the point Tervoort makes when he 
states that visual language is always intentional, closely connected 
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with the concrete situation (and affective to a seemingly abnormal 
degree) (p. 97). 

The absence of verbs implies the absence of nouns. In principle, 
any sign may assume any function, and when signs are put together 
in groups, only the context of situation can make clear their mutual 
relationship. As Tervoort has it (p. 253), this language, when 
recorded, seems to be poor and lapidary, but it is not. It is bound 
to this context and this situation, not as ‘‘acoustic’”’ languages 
perfectly ready for use, but perfectly clear in use. 

Still the author claims to have found at least one morphological 
category. Some signs, he maintains, form a category of modal, 
parenthetic signs (p. 219, p. 208 ff.). Usually there is no “paren- 
thesis” in the expression, the sign is produced on a level with 
the rest of the utterance — but the signs in question have a meaning 
which is bound up with that of the entire sentence, and act as a 
sort of marker of mood. In the above examples the “‘how’’ of 
(2), the ‘‘finished”’ of (3), the “‘when”’ and the “‘fun’’ of (4) are said 
to belong in this category. ‘‘How’” in this position has become 
little more than an initial signal ‘now follows an account’. ‘‘When” 
is a sort of conditional mood, and “fun” a sort of subjunctive 
mood, telling us that ‘this is all hypothetical.’ The sign for 
‘finished’, ‘ready’, ‘basia’ is used in a very characteristic way in 
(3): ‘Shirt, trousers, and there is an end.’ Tervoort terms it a 
signal of finality. The author mentions how the children, when he 
suggested that they take such and such a toy as a reward for 
assisting him, used this gesture (waving their right hand) in order 
to signify: ‘I have had that already.’ (The same gesture with 
the same meaning is used in exactly the same way by deaf Danish 
children). We see how much wider a field of application a gesture 
sign has than the word by means of which we try to translate it. 

A dozen signs from the material are assigned to this category. 
As may be seen from the examples given, they are not quite 
uniform in function. What has been said above, concerning the 
category of sign-groups arranged according to visual form, holds 
good here as well: The only thing which the members really have 
in common is a construction different from that of Dutch — but 
which might be found in other ‘“‘acoustic’”’ languages. 

The decisive argument for not considering them a morphological 
category is, of course, that no constant and unambiguous relation 
of unilateral or reciprocal dependence is found between this suppo- 
sed category and a category of “sentence-residues’’. A morpholo- 
gical category can not be established on the basis of relations in the 
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substance of content. If we call the sign ‘“‘when’’ — in some of 
its occurrences — a conditional, and the sign “‘fun’’ — in some of 
its occurrences — a subjunctive, we might as well see in the English 
word “both” a dual. This results in the unjustified introduction 
into one language of a category found in some other language, 
what Jespersen (mentioned in the bibliography) called “‘squinting 
grammar.” 

Another sort of category is called lerical. The question concerns 
signs having the same expression? (with variants) but different 
meanings, sometimes cognate, sometimes not. The gesture sign 
is probably always motivated in origin, and may remain so. _ But 
transitive semantic evolutions, exactly similar to those which take 
place in ‘‘normal”’ languages, take place here too. Thus all sorts 
of transitions between motivated sign-expressions and arbitrary 
sign-expressions — apart from onomatopoeia and the like, the 
only ones found in our languages — are found in gesture language. 
Furthermore, one particular gesture may be an adequate rendering 
of many quite different things: many homonyms may occur in 
gesture language. However, some of Tervoort’s subjects made 
in such gestures small variations, corresponding to different 
meanings. Often the sign is motivated with regard to some of 
its meanings, indirectly motivated with regard to some others, 
and arbitrary with regard to some others again. Thus, in a 
category whose members have in common the expression which 
consists in the circular movement of both hands in front of the 
face, palms forward, the meanings ‘dark’, ‘night’, ‘film’ and ‘glass’ 
are found. ‘Dark’ and ‘night’ are variant of the same motivating 
meaning: it is the movement made when groping one’s way through 
a dark room. ‘Film’ is indirectly motivating, being the thing 
which takes place in darkness. (This gesture is used by the 
girls, while the boys imitate the turning of the reel). ‘Glass’, 
finally, is also motivating, but the motivation is quite different, 
the gesture imitates the movement made when one lets one’s 
fingers glide over a window-pane. 

The establishment of categories of this sort — rather frequent 
in Tervoort’s material — raises certain problems with regard to 
the linguistic relevance of the description. 


2 Or “form’’ as the author says, according to American terminology. The reviewer 
follows glossematic terminology, and thus speaks of form both in expression and in 
content when the question is of units defined by commutation (cf. Louis Hjelmslev, 
Prolegomena to a Theory of Language, Supplement to the International Journal of 
American Linguistics 19, January, 1953. 


4—1 
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As has been seen, limits between constants and mere variants 
are very vague within these categories on the plane of content as 
well as on the plane of expression. Only the commutation test 
might have told us what is what. But the application of this test 
presupposes an analysis of the expression, so that we may see 
which are the elements (‘‘phonemes’’) of a given sign. This might 
also have told us if deviations in the gesture are only variants 
(due to a change of ‘‘allophones’’), or real shifts from one combi- 
nation of ‘‘phonemes”’ to another. Thus the want of an analysis 
of the expression again makes itself felt. It may prove difficult 
to carry through such an analysis. However, the idea that certain 
movements are to be met with from one gesture to another seems 
to suggest itself. A Danish dictionary of gesture signs — certainly 
without any structural pretentions — contains a place with photos 
of 30 different positions of the hand. The description of gestures 
is partly made by reference to them. This, as a matter of fact, 
is a rudimentary expression analysis. So are the formulae estab- 
lished by Tervoort (p. 422 ff.) in order to permit the comparison 
of the individual variants of gesture and so to establish the lexical 
categories. This attempt has compelled him, as it were, to make 
an incursion into the field of expression analysis. 

Speaking of the morphological category postulated by the 
author, we called it a case of ‘‘squinting grammar.” As it seems, 
the lexical categories offer us a case of “squinting semantics.” 
On page 214 the author rightly states that gesture language 
should be dealt with as an autonomous whole and not from the 
point of view of “‘wrong Dutch.” But what, then, justifies his 
distinction between, say, ‘dark’ and ‘night’ as if they were constants 
of content (sememes in Bloomfield’s terminology, cf. Language, 
p. 163). By the commutation test the distinction between ‘dark’ 
and ‘night’ can be proved to be relevant in Dutch. But in gesture 
language we only have two different variants (‘‘allosemes’’ to coin 
a term analogous to ‘‘allophone’’). 

However, the problem created by the commixture with a “‘nor- 
mal”’ language is very intricate, as may be seen from the following 
account. In more than one respect the situation of gesture 
language is comparable to that of a dialect. This is true even with 
regard to the different judgments to which it is subject: It is reprov- 
ed by some people, cherished by others who like its particular 
savor and make kindly-meant attempts to develop it and spread 


® For which the reviewer is mainly responsible. 
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knowledge of it. Moreover, as it is used only by a very restricted 
community, it has few possibilities of formulating ideas which 
imply abstraction and a certain cultural background. Last but 
not least, it is subject to constant pressure from the civilized lan- 
guage spoken by its big neighbor-community, and so remains in 
a constant state of imperfection: the student will never find a 
“pure” dialect, nor, in a civilized country, a pure gesture language. 

Although no one can trace its complete history, it may be 
supposed that any gesture language, as it is found in a school 
in a modern state, has acquired its present vocabulary through 
a collaboration between teachers and children. The deaf child 
appears in school with his own rudimentary vocabulary. Some 
of his signs may be adopted by the other children, and he may 
adopt some of theirs. Deaf children usually have very keen 
powers of observation and rapidly find, in persons seen or actions 
performed, characteristic features which they imitate in gesture 
and — if the sign is generally adopted — use in the future to 
indicate such a person or action (or feeling or whatnot). The 
teachers, in order to communicate with the children, are obliged 
to use these signs. Especially in earlier times, they tried also to 
develop, control, and normalize sign language. New signs were 
introduced in order to cover the notions necessary for further 
education. In principle, of course, an unlimited number of signs 
may be introduced without changing the structure of gesture 
language. In practice, however, this meant translating into 
gesture language the words found in the teacher’s mother tongue. 
And this again means imposing upon gesture language the distinc- 
tion of meaning, the semantic system of the teacher’s idiom. 

Some educationalists (such as l’Abbé de I’Epée in France and, 
a century later, van Beck* in Holland) did not stop at that, but 
also wanted to introduce gesture signs for derivatives and mor- 
phemes of their own language. If the efforts to introduce another 
semantic system had little success, the importation of a grammatical 
system most often proved a complete failure. The structure of 
gesture language is so entirely different from ours that signs for, 
say, tenses, number or case, if not neglected, are completely reinter- 
preted in order to serve the ways and means of idiomatic gesture 
usage. 

The funny thing is that the influence is reciprocal: the teachers’ 
usage when speaking to the pupils — and to a certain degree in 


“An elaborate account of their work is found in Tervoort’s book, ch. III, § 2. 
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mutual intercourse — is very markedly influenced by the syntax 
and the semantic system of gesture language. 

According to Tervoort, the efforts of educationalists often 
proved a drawback to gesture language. Generally, they adopted 
an aesthetic instead of a linguistic point of view, and thus claimed 
signs to be ‘“‘natural’’ i. e. motivated. The author is of opinion 
that this kept gesture language on a primitive level, and that 
schoolmasters who complain about the want of abstract think- 
ing in their pupils have only themselves to blame. 

Thus the pedagogic conclusion of the book is this piece of advice 
to teachers of the deaf: Teach yourselves the language of your 
pupils in order to be able to teach them your own language. 

In modern schools, where deaf children are taught to lip-read 
and to speak, the ‘‘exoteric’’ language (author’s term) also influ- 
ences the expression side of gesture language. As they are con- 
stantly summoned to speak in class, the children acquire the habit 
— even when using their own “esoteric” language — of saying, 
or at least articulating, the word which corresponds to the sign 
used. This phenomenon plays an important part in Tervoort’s 
account. He specially points to the fact that lip-reading may 
specify the gesture and so vary possibilities of expression (e. g. the 
gesture meaning ‘person’ simultaneously with the articulation of 
some name). The way this phenomenon is treated shows that the 
author (in spite of a vast reading of structuralists from de Saussure 
onward) does not distinguish rigorously between form and subs- 
lance. This is seen even from his definition of the esoteric and the 
exoteric languages on the basis of expression substance as visual 
and acoustic respectively. This definition pays no attention to 
form, and thus, in the present case, neglects the only decisive 
fact, namely, that the structure of voiceless articulation is entirely 
different from that of gesture expression. This, however, furnishes 
the criterion for defining lip-reading (or voiceless articulation) 
as a foreign element in the language of the deaf. Thus, in the 
reviewer's opinion, the phenomenon does not deserve the promi- 
nent position it has in the author’s account of this language. 
Let us take an analogous example from ‘‘exoteric’’ usage: If we 
add the formula NaHCO, to the word ‘‘soda’’, in order to make it 
clear that we speak of a chemical substance, not of a drink, we 
may be said to have varied the possibilities of expression in our 
usage. Both ‘soda’ and NaHCO; may be manifested in acoustic 
substance. But the important thing is that they belong to two 
entirely different languages — each with its own structure of 
expression (and of content). 
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Tervoort further mentions that elements of the hand-alphabet 
(in principle, an exact analogy to the Latin alphabet) are introduced 
into gesture language. This was originally done by van Beck 
as a means of distinguishing Dutch words for which one and the 
same gesture sign was used, by adding the initial letter of the 
corresponding Dutch word. At present some of these letter 
signs occur as autonomous gesture signs and thus are to be consid- 
ered, from a synchronic point of view, as signs on an equal footing 
with other gestures. 

Illustrative movements performed in teaching articulation 
may also acquire a sign status. (Thus the touching of the nose — 
originally in order to make the child feel the vibrations of n — 
forms a part of the Danish sign for ‘water’ (“‘vand’’)). Touching 
the lips with the little finger — in order to feel the stream of air 
on s — has become a sign for the Dutch superlative-morpheme 
“-st’”’. A typical adaptation of this foreign element is encountered 
when two of Tervoort’s subjects reinterpret the word ‘‘moest’? — 
third person singular, past tense, of the verb “‘moeten’”’ (‘must’) — 
in performing first the gesture for the verb, then the superlative 
gesture, thus meaning ‘(it) cerlainly must’. (p. 238). 

We have seen how difficult it was to delimit gesture language 
from the exoteric idiom. Now, another limit has to be drawn, 
namely, between language and non-language (p. 110 ff, p. 205 f). 
A certain number of gestures are regarded by the author as non- 
linguistic e. g. mimicry, (as mentioned above); gestures which 
just imitate ad hoc the form of objects or which reproduce (non- 
conventionnally) some action; real pantomine, which may occur 
in states of strong affectivity; other gestures invoking the attention 
of the speech partner; finally all sorts of deictic signs. The exclu- 
sion of these elements is made according to a definition of lan- 
guage as a system of symbols, and, more particularly, according 
to the definition given by Reichling, which describes language as 
“the whole store of language (taalschat), governed by the linguistic 
system in question and the linguistic elements (taalbouwsels) in 
use, and permitting the universal co-operative, instrumental sign 
behavior of man (in casu: of the deaf)’ (p. 206). As for the “‘taal- 
bouwsels”’ in question, we have seen that they must ‘designate 
things’. So do imitating and pointing gestures. That is why the 
author has to apply a rather complicated system of Reichling 
rules in order to exclude them from the ranks of symbols. Expres- 
sion analysis would probably have shown in a simpler and more 
convincing manner that imitating gestures contain elements 
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foreign to the expression system of gesture language. Perhaps 
it would have proved deictics to be conformable to the system in 
spite of Tervoort’s opinion. Appeal gestures do not designate 
things. However, just like deictics, the appeal words of ‘‘acoustic”’ 
languages may be perfectly compatible with the expression system, 
witness “‘hello’’, ‘look here’’, “‘I say’’, and the like. This seems 
to invalidate Reichling’s claim that the word must “‘designate a 
thing’. Again, expression analysis would have furnished the 
criterion for the correct placing of appeal signs inside or outside 
the language. 

The author cautiously states that sign languages in other coun- 
tries may be differently structured from the one he has described, 
although a certain degree of similarity is probable. The reviewer, 
who is acquainted with Danish gesture language, after having 
read the present account feels convinced that such a similarity 
exists. 

Tervoort’s work is a very impressive one. The material has 
been worked through with an admirable scrupulousness. His 
eminent powers of observation have resulted in a great number of 
fine and pertinent statements about the language of the deaf. 
These qualities and the vast reading on problems of deaf-mutism 
(to which the bibliography and the initial chapters bear witness 
have to an eminent degree made up for the two handicaps which 
the author is the first to reveal: that he had no previous knowledge 
of deaf children, and that his material is relatively small. A 
gesture sign mentioned in the book may be found with explanations 
and comment 1) in the giossary (with up to 5 variants), 2) in the 
transcription of the films (with an exact indication of the variant 
used in this place, a literal translation and a translation in current 
Dutch wording, a note on mimicry, plus references to other places 
in the book where the problem is dealt with), 3) in the running 
commentary, and, perhaps, finally 4) in the chosen picture material 
from the film. Indexes of names and subjects, a copious biblio- 
graphy, and extensive summaries in four languages complete the 
picture. 

The book gives food for thought even to people with a long 
experience of gesture language. The uninitiated will have a 
chance of getting a real insight into a world closed to most people. 

The linguist will also be fascinated by the keen and ingenious 
remarks on this most peculiar means of communication. He will 
await with vivid interest further studies on the subject. By 
virtue of a more rigorous distinction between such fundamental 
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structural notions as form and substance, expression and content, 
commutation and substitution, constants and variants, system 
and sequel, by a more consistent analysis and a wider linguistic 
horizon, such future works may succeed in answering questions not 
definitively decided by this study: 1) Is gesture communication 
a language proper? 2) Where is its place within the hierarchy 
of languages and other sign-systems? 3) What can gesture language 
teach us about language structure in general? 

SumMMARY: Tervoort’s thorough examination of deaf children’s 
gesture communication shows this supposed language to be to an 
eminent degree dependent on the context of situation and to have 
a minimum of morphology and syntax. The description proves 
the author’s brilliant powers of observation, but being on a sub- 
stantial (i. e. not on a strictly formal) basis, it fails to answer the 
question which interests the student of structural linguistics 
most: What is the place of this idiom within the hierarchy of 
languages and other sign-systems, and what can it tell us about 
language structure in general? 


Copenhagen B. SPANG-THOMSEN. 


Pentti Aatto, Sludien zur Geschichte des Infinilivs im Griechi- 
schen. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, B, 80, 2). 
116 pp. Helsinki, 1953. 


The development of a grammatical category is always a very 
interesting subject of study, especially when the category undergoes 
drastic changes and its evolution can be attested for a period of 
three millennia. The infinitive in Greek has a very rich history: 
Beginning as a completely developed system of infinitives of 
various tenses and aspects in Homeric and classical Greek, it 
evolved to a state which saw an unprecedented increase of its 
functional range resulting in its coincidence with abstract nouns, 
and, especially, with subordinate final clauses in later Hellenistic 
and Byzantine Greek, and, finally, its disappearance as a grammat- 
ical category with its formal replacement by the subjunctive in 
modern Greek. 

Many scholars will question the need for a new treatment of the 
history of the infinitive in Greek. There are numerous treatises 
on various aspects of the Greek infinitive and a number of mono- 
graphs covering certain periods of its evolution. There are also 
adequate treatments of the infinitive in most of the historical and 
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comparative Greek grammars. However, no systematic treat- 
ment of its history has appeared since 1892 when J. Psichari 
published in his Etudes de philologie néo-grecque D. Hesseling’s 
« Essai historique sur |’infinitif grec », During this period of over 
sixty years a number of monographs, although not as many as in 
the last four decades of the 19th century, were written about the 
infinitive in Greek. New methods in linguistic analysis and in 
comparative linguistics and new findings about the development 
of the various grammatical categories in Indo-European (such as 
those of Benveniste) have enriched our knowledge and increased 
the possibility for a definitive treatment of a grammatical category 
in nearly all the Indo-European languages. 

Aalto’s book (in spite of its modest title) seems to have been an 
attempt at presenting a comprehensive history of the infinitive 
in Greek. Despite its many good points such as the inclusion of 
nearly all the findings concerning the development of the infinitive, 
some of which are published for the first time (e. g. those based 
on H. Serz’s unpublished doctoral dissertation on the infinitive 
in the Greek papyri of the imperial period from Augustus to Dio- 
cletian), its considerable statistical data, and its good organization 
and presentation of the material, it is far from what one would 
expect of a definitive treatment of the infinitive in Greek. The 
new methods in linguistic analysis are almost entirely ignored by 
the author. The infinitive is not seen as an interrelated part of 
the verbal system nor as the point of transition between the verbal 
and nominal systems (although there are references to these facts). 
It is considered only in relation to the grammatical categories for 
which it functioned as a substitute and to those by which it was 
replaced. This reviewer realizes the difficulty of dealing with the 
development of a grammatical category from the structural point 
of view when there is such a strong neogrammarian tradition 
in the literature on the subject. Diachronic morphemics will 
probably be the last area of linguistics to be conquered by the 
structuralists. 

The Sludien zur Geschichle des Infinitivs im Griechischen includes 
chapters on the concept and origin of the infinitive; the articular 
infinitive in Greek as an equivalent of a substantive, a subordinate 
clause, or an infinitive; the function of the genitive of the articular 
infinitive (the concurrence and contamination of this construction 
with the final clauses is considered by the author as one of the key 
factors which led to the loss of the infinitive); and the dying out of 
the infinitive. In each one of these chapters there is, first, a 
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presentation of the problem as it has been seen by various author- 
ities from the ancient Greek grammarians to the present-day 
philologists and linguists; a rather detailed presentation of the 
attested forms representing each infinitive type (substantiated 
in many cases by statistical data); a comparison of the Greek 
problems to analogous situations in other languages both Indo- 
European and non-Indo-European; and a summary. 

This carefully prepared and well printed book, which is much 
more than what its modest title implies, ends with an almost 
complete bibliography on the subject of the Greek infinitive. 
Its only omission is the failure to list the modern Greek literature on 
the subject. (The author’s weakness on the late Byzantine and 
modern periods of Greek is indicated from the treatment of these 
periods in the fourth chapter of his book.) There are also four 
brief indexes. 


Columbia University GEORGE C. PAPPAGEOTES. 


JEANNE VARNEY PLEASANTS, Eludes sur l’e muel, timbre, durée, 
intensilé, hauleur musicale. x1v+316 pp. Paris : Klincksieck, 
1956. 

On comprendra mieux la nécessité d’examiner tout fait de 
phonie dans son cadre fonctionnel et structural si l’on compare le 
bel ouvrage que nous offre Jeanne Pleasants a ceux qu’ont consacrés 
ses devanciers a l’aspect phonétique du probléme d’«e muet » 


voici un travail de phonétique — au sens restrictif du terme que 
tend a acclimater l’existence de « phonologie » — c’est-a-dire, 


avant tout, l’exposé d’observations directes de faits articulatoires 
ou d’expériences réalisées avec ou sans appareils. Mais l’auteur s’est 
heureusement inspirée de l’expérience phonologique et a su ainsi 
concentrer son attention sur le probléme central que pose l’arti- 
culation d’« e muet » : cette articulation est-elle ou non identique 
a celle des voyelles antérieures arrondies qu’on note généralement 
au moyen de eu? A cette question précise, Jeanne Pleasants nous 
donne enfin une réponse nette : L’articulation d’«e muet » ne se 
confond avec aucune des variétés de eu; dans un contexte donné 
ol peuvent apparaitre « e muet » et une ou plus d’une de ces variétés, 
on note toujours une différence articulatoire ; quelque faible qu’elle 
puisse étre parfois, cette différence suffit pour que les sujets y 
réagissent et ne se trompent pas sur l’identité des unités linguis- 
tiques en cause. Pour juger du progrés décisif que cette affirmation 
fait faire a la recherche, il faut avoir pris connaissance des formu- 
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lations imprécises et des déclarations embarrassées que nous 
offrent depuis trois siécles les orthoépistes de tout poil et, depuis 
quelques cent ans, les phonéticiens qui se sont penchés sur le 
probléme. Les résultats qu’on nous présente s’inscrivent en faux 
contre les rares affirmations catégoriques, comme celle de Gram- 
mont selon laquelle «e muet» ne serait, phonétiquement, pas 
autre chose qu’un eu ouvert. Comme cette affirmation de 
Grammont ne semble pas fondée sur une série d’observations 
objectives, mais parait concrétiser une impression personnelle, 
elle ne saurait tenir en face de la documentation précise qu’apporte 
Jeanne Pleasants. Dans la mesure ot les témoignages sur lesquels 
elle se fonde sont valables pour le frangais en général, il ne fait 
pas de doute que |’« e muet » se trouve caractérisé aussi bien par sa 
forme phonique que par son comportement. 

’armi les observations de diverse nature que rapporte |’auteur, 
les plus décisives sont celles qui ont été faites au moyen du spectro- 
graphe (pp. 37-60), complétées par un examen des mouvements des 
organes (pp. 63-73) : le spectrographe révéle qu’« e muet » a le plus 
souvent une premiére formante analogue a celle de eu fermé, mais 
que sa seconde formante témoigne d’une gravité trés nettement 
supérieure a celle de cette voyelle et un peu plus marquée que 
celle de eu ouvert : en termes articulatoires, ceci veut dire qu’«e 
muet » est une voyelle assez fermée plus profonde que celles que 
lorthographe note eu. L’examen physiologique permet de préciser 
ce qu'il faut entendre par fermeture pour «e muet » : il s’agit de 
’écartement des machoires qui est sensiblement le méme pour 
cette voyelle et pour eu fermé : mais alors que la langue s’éléve 
vers avant pour eu fermé, comme en témoigne le palais artificiel, 
elle est, pour «e muet », remarquablement basse, plus basse méme 
que pour eu ouvert (p. 70). Les prononciations a lévres arrondies 
pour «e muet» ne sont pas inexistantes, mais dans aucune des 
catégories établies (isolées, toniques, atones, etc.) la proportion des 
arrondies ne dépasse un quart du nombre des voyelles enregistrées ; 
d’autre part, la ou on le constate, l’arrondissement est peu marqué 
et difficile 4 percevoir (p. 69). A la question de savoir si « e muet », 
quand il est prononcé, est aussi vigoureux que n’importe quelle 
autre voyelle, l’auteur, dans ses conclusions (p. 248) répond assez 
nettement par l’affirmative ; sur ce point, entrainée sans doute par 
les résultats obtenus pour la tonique et pour les voyelles lues, 
elle n’a peut-étre pas attribué assez d’importance a celles de ses 
données (p. 151) qui indiquent que, dans les conditions les plus 
rapprochées de celles de la langue parlée, «e muet» atone est 
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statistiquement moins long et moins intense que les deux eu 
et, probablement, que les autres voyelles en général. 

Les résultats que nous présente Jeanne Pleasants ne valent 
certes que pour une partie de la communauté linguistique frangaise. 
L’auteur ne le dissimule ni a elle-méme ni a ses lecteurs. Mais le 
choix qu’elle a fait de la bourgeoisie parisienne comme la catégorie 
sociale et géographique 4 soumettre a l’observation lui parait 
s'imposer a tel point qu’elle omet de le justifier en détail. On com- 
prend que l’intérét d’une telle démarche ait pu échapper a un 
auteur dont on connait les recherches antérieures consacrées a 
lorthoépie francaise et aux problémes d’esthétique de la parole. 
Sans jamais donner a son exposé un tour normatif, Jeanne Pleasants 
ne désire pas s’abstraire de ses préoccupations pédagogiques. 
Il s’agit bien ici de chercher 4 dégager un idéal orthoépique par 
examen du comportement de gens dont nul ne pourra dire qu’ils 
n’ont pas qualité pour imposer a autrui leurs habitudes phoné- 
tiques. Les lecteurs qu’intéresse plus l’exposé des faits que leur 
utilisation pédagogique ultérieure pourront regretter que l’enquéte 
n’ait pas été socialement et géographiquement plus large de fagon 
a dégager les principaux types de comportement, ou au moins, 
a marquer |’extension horizontale et verticale des usages reconnus 
comme dignes d’imitation. Mais, bien entendu, dans le cadre du 
temps disponible, tout élargissement de l’enquéte aurait entrainé 
abandon de certaines méthodes de vérification auxquelles l’auteur 
tenait a juste titre. 

On ne se plaindra pas que Jeanne Pleasants ait affirmé avec 
vigueur sa thése de l’'autonomie d’« e muet » et l'on comprend qu’elle 
n’ait pas voulu l’affaiblir en insistant sur certaines de ses obser- 
vations qui pourraient faire croire, chez deux des sujets, a 
une tendance a confondre, au moins en certaines positions, « e 
muet » et certaines réalisations de |’archiphonéme CE. Cependant, 
il aurait pu étre curieux d’opposer le comportement du sujet A, 
celui qui tend a prononcer le accentué comme leu et n’entend pas 
la différence entre je ne vauz rien et jeune vaurien, au comportement 
de tous les autres, G mise a part. Il est trés probable que, pour 
ensemble de la bourgeoisie parisienne, la confusion d’« e muet » 
et de CE n’est pas acquise ; mais il est trés probable aussi que la 
tendance a la confusion joue plus ou moins d’une personne a une 
autre. Il faudrait dans ce cas déterminer s’il s’agit du comportement 
d’isolés, ou si les sujets A et G de Jeanne Pleasants représentent 
un type bien établi dans la bourgeoisie. Il faudrait, d’autre part, 
vérifier si, comme l’auteur semble l’admettre tacitement, la ten- 
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dance a la confusion est un fait largement répandu dans les usages 
populaires. 

L’auteur consacre une intéressante postface aux problémes de 
phonologie diachronique que pose |’existence d’« e muet ». De l’exa- 
men de la littérature de sujet, elle conclut que le caractére de 
voyelle centrale qu’elle a constaté pour «e muet» n’est pas une 
innovation, mais la survivance de l’articulation du xvi® siécle, 
On la suivra trés volontiers. Tout ce probleme, trés complexe, 
meériterait évidemment une monographie particuliére ; il faudrait, 
sans doute, pour le résoudre, remonter bien au-dela du xvi® siécle, 
et s’inspirer d’un examen attentif de phénoménes analogues a 
«e muet », notamment du «schwa » hébreu et des « jers » slaves ; 
histoire de ces derniers qui se sont maintenus ou sont tombés 
dans des conditions qui rappellent celies qui régissent le compor- 
tement d’«e muet », et qui, la ot ils se sont conservés, ont géné- 
ralement adopté le timbre d’une voyelle voisine dans le systéme, 
devrait faciliter la compréhension du comportement, a travers le 
temps, de l’ancienne voyelle réduite devenue caduque. Ce n’est 
pas un des moindres mérites de l’ouvrage de Jeanne Pleasants de 
suggérer divers développements, synchroniques et diachroniques, 
qu’elle-méme ou ses étudiants pourront sans doute un jour aborder 
avec fruit. 


Sorbonne ANDRE MARTINET. 


GEORGE RAYMOND SHIPMAN, The Vowel Phonemes of Meigret. 
Monograph Series on Languages and Linguistics, No. 3. pp. 
Washington : Georgetown University, 1953. 


L’étude du systéme vocalique de Louis Meigret aura été la 
derniére publication de G. R. Shipman. La mort l’a empéché de 
revoir son travail avant l’impression, mais on peut supposer qu'il 
n’aurait pas apporté de modifications importantes 4 son manuscrit 
puisqu il l’avait déja remis a la Monograph Series en décembre 
1952, un mois avant sa mort. 

Shipman fonde son étude sur le Trailé louchant le commun 
usage de l’écriture ainsi que sur les textes publiés dans la nouvelle 
orthographe et sur les ouvrages écrits en réponse aux attaques de 
ses adversaires Guillaume des Autelz et Jacques Pelletier. Il se 
référe également a la littérature de |’époque qui traite des questions 
d’orthographe et notamment au travail de Jacques Pelletier. 
Shipman oppose le systéme des voyelles vu par Pelletier a celui de 
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Meigret. Il emprunte le tableau des phonémes de Pelletier a la 
these de Joseph Axelrod A Phonemic Analysis of the Speech of 
Jacques Pelletier (1527-1582) with a Facsimile of his Dialogue de 
l'orlhographe (Chicago 1948). 

Il essaye de ramener les différences de point de vue constatées 
chez les deux savants a des différences générales d’ordre phono- 
logique. Dans le méme sens, Shipman propose une solution phono- 
logique aux inconséquences apparentes de l’orthographe de Meigret 
auxquelles se heurte la phonétique traditionnelle ; c’est le cas de 
lorthographe diu, liu (pp. 44-46) ou -u représente [9], réduction 
de la diphtongue -eu [eo], et ot {o] ne serait qu’une variante du 
phonéme /y/ noté u. Comme l’ont fait avant lui les phonéticiens, 
il invoque fréquemment l’origine lyonnaise de Meigret pour expli- 
quer telle ou telle divergence par rapport au frangais de Paris. 
C’est l’orig:ine provinciale de Meigret qui fait comprendre pourquoi 
Pelletier et lui ne s’entendent ni au sujet de l’e (pour Meigret, 
esourd n’a pas d’existence indépendante a cété de e ouvert et de e 
fermé, et n’est qu’une variante inaccentuée de ce dernier phonéme), 
en matiére de diphtongues, celles-ci demeurant pour la plupart 
des diphtongues dans le parler de Meigret, tandis que Pelletier 
les a réduites a des voyelles simples, ni enfin en ce qui concerne la 
nasalisation. L’influence méridionale se fait sentir chez Meigret 
qui continue a prononcer net m apres aet e, de sorte que ces voyelles 
nasalisées sont des variantes combinatoires de phonémes /a/ et 
/e/, alors que, pour Pelletier, /&/ et /é/, sans aucune trace d’occlusion 
buccale, ont acquis valeur de phonemes et se sont confondus. 

Vu l’importance attachée a l’origine provinciale de Meigret, 
on attendrait des données plus précises lorsque Shipman, parlant 
de la valeur de u qu’il suppose étre [y], dit que toutes les sources de 
l’époque parlent de cette voyelle en termes qui ne peuvent s’appli- 
quer qu’a [y] (p. 43). Il aurait fallu, 4 notre avis, chercher a déter- 
miner si les textes qui servent a corroborer l’hypothése, présentent 
les mémes régionalismes que les ouvrages de Meigret. Si cela 
n’avait pas été le cas, Shipman aurait di nous dire pour quelles 
raisons il admet un traitement uniforme de u dans les différents 
dialectes. 

On reléve une inconséquence dans la fagon de traiter des traits 
qui opposent deux voyelles : a la page 28, Shipman isole un pho- 
néme de longueur. Mais plus loin (p. 74, tableau 2a) quand il dresse 
la liste des phonémes vocaliques de Meigret, il abandonne la 
méthode selon laquelle on donne le statut de phonéme indépendant 
a des traits pertinents communs 4a plusieurs phonémes. I] semble 
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done que |’auteur ait seulement voulu souligner que c’est la lon- 
gueur et non le timbre qui est le trait pertinent dans le systéme de 
Meigret. 

Meigret, on l’a vu, ne distingue que deux phonémes de type e 
et considére e sourd comme une variante inaccentuée de e fermé. 
Les deux variantes du phonéme étant en répartition complémen- 
taire, ce n’est que pour marquer l’accent tonique que Meigret 
écrit doné en face de je done. Selon Shipman, Meigret lui-méme n’a 
pas parfaitement identifié le rdle du diacritique qu’il présente 
a ses adversaires comme une marque de longueur et non comme celle 
d’un accent. Les explications que fournit Shipman sur ce point 
nous paraissent fort plausibles. 

Cette étude, qui mérite l’attention de tous ceux qui s’intéressent 
aux problémes de l’orthographe du xvi® siécle, fait regretter 
vivement la mort prématurée de l’auteur. Elle nous rend péni- 
blement conscients de ce qu’ont perdu en lui la linguistique romane 
aussi bien que la linguistique générale. 


Amsterdam H. G. Scuoer. 


Vocabolario dei dialetti delia Svizzera Italiana, edited by Silvio 
Sganzini, Fasc. 1 (A-Agnesa), xxxv1-40 pp., 3 maps, Lugano : 
Tipografia La Commerciale, 1952. 

After nearly a half century of preparation and despite many 
events that made it all but plain sailing, the first fascicle of the Voca- 
bolario dei dialetti della Svizzera Italiana has now appeared. With 
it, Switzerland has begun to forge the last link in the chain of 
her great national dictionaries. Started in 1907 by C. Salvioni 
(who directed it with the assistance of Guarnerio and Merlo until 
his death in 1920), it was then directed by Merlo until 1936. At 
that time materials were transferred to Switzerland and placed 
under the care of Silvio Sganzini. The checkered history of this 
great enterprise is summarized in K. Jaberg’s foreword and need 
not be recalled in this journal. Here, it will suffice to state the 
aims of the work, which are, essentially, to coliect and to class 
the lexical patrimony of Italian-speaking Switzerland (the Canton 
of Ticino and part of the Canton of Grisons) and to explain it 
scientifically and methodically from the ethnological, historical 
and linguistic viewpoints. 

From the first fascicle, one gets the impression that the Vocabo- 
lario will fulfil its objectives in a masterly way and add to the 
high prestige of Switzerland in the field of Romance linguistics. 
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Jt is to be hoped that its publication, which is in itself the job of 
a lifetime, will proceed without delay. 

I give below a few scattered remarks that the perusal of the 
present fascicle has suggested. 

Page 14-15 s. u. abecé, abici, abecedé: one would like to know 
where the last form is current and replaces the others, or 
if it has been collected only in ‘‘filastrocche’’ (one wonders, for 
example, if abecedé of Mesolc. 21 = Soazza was heard only in the 
“filastrocca’’? quoted on p. 15); though words formed with the 
first three or four letters of the alphabet coexist throughout 
Europe (e. g. Swed. abese, abece, and abesede, Ordb. Sv. Akad., 1, 
col. 9-10, Dan. abase, abese, and abeseta, Dahlerup, I, col. 82-83, 
Upper Sorbian abejcej and abejcejda) this does not seem to be the 
case in Ital. Switzerland, since both forms are never listed for one 
place (the distinction between current usage and occurrence in 
folkloric texts only is not overlooked in the Glossaire, I, p. 42). — 
Page 15 s. u. abecedér “‘abbicci d’oro”’: one could wonder whether 
this is a popular etymology and the word really continues a form 
abecetorium (W. H. Maigne d’Arnis, Lex. man. ad scripl. m. el inf. 
Lal., Paris 1866, col. 31). — Page 20 s. u. abrevad etc. the stem 
*BREV- ‘freddo, secco, intirizzito’ is regarded as_pre-Latin, 
thus excluding derivation from Lat. brevis (FEW, I, p. 520: “‘Die 
bed{eutung|] erklart sich durch das schrumpfen, das gewisse 
gegenstande bei kalte trifft’”), which sounds rather too learned 
the pre-Latin character of the stem, however, is a mere assumption, 
perhaps influenced by DEI, I, p. 604 s. u. brivido, where, as usual, 
“un tema mediterraneo’’ pops up). The whole problem of these 
forms should be reconsidered from the viewpoint expounded by 
A. Prati, Voc. elim. ital., Milano 1951, p. 166 s. u. brezza: “Son 
certo termini imitativi, da br- indicante anche il freddo: bréee é 
voce espressiva di chi sente gran freddo”’ (which does not rule out, of 
course, contaminations with other words, like Schuchardt’s 
coupling of brivido with frigidus, and the likelihood that the 
same expressive element has affected and grouped together words 
from different origins). Considering the semantic polarity with 
which expressive elements are often endowed, the problem cannot 
be separated from that of, br occurring ‘‘nelle nostre lingue nelle 
voci significanti arsione ec.” (G. Leopardi, Zibaldone, ed. Flora, 
II, p. 856), and which plays, certainly, a decisive role in forms of 
uncertain origin like *brastulare and *brasdre. — Page 21 s. u. 
“accessio s. f., accessium s. n., accessus s. m. ... generalmente col 
significato di ‘strada di accesso da una via pubblica a una proprieta 
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privata, diritto di passo’”’ Sganzini points out the likelihood that, 
in some of the examples he quotes, the word may have the meaning 
‘espansione del diritto del proprietario’. The passage (vicinity 
of Giubiasco, anno 1344) he quotes from H. Bosshard, Saggio di 
un gloss. dell’ant. lombardo, Firenze 1938, p. 71-72 « Et hoc cum 
omnibus suis juribus et pertinentiis accessibus servitiis gressibus 
et egressibus viis et accessiis ascuis comunanciis et viganalibus et 
omnibus aliis confinibus’” shows that different forms may coexist 
at one place with different meanings. Besides, other meanings 
may be considered, e. g. ‘canal’, that could fit Bosshard, Saggio, 
p. 246, cp. Du Cange, I, s. u. accessio “de molendino prope stratam, 
cum accessione sive aquario”’ (anno 823 and 998). — Page 25s. u. 
acident 2: the euphemistic form acidémpoli is also current in Italy 
(accidémpoli Tuscany). Ibid. s. u. acident 3: Sganzini’s explanation 
based on the ‘‘considerazione particolare delle note di straordina- 
rieta e di imprevedibilita costituenti il concetto di ‘accidente’” 
seems rather too learned, in view of the very examples he offers, 
all belonging to popular speech (cp. Tommaseo-Bellini, I, p. 86 
“essere un accidente di bruttezza, d’importnnita e d’altro; fam., 
anzi volg.’’); it is apparent that the starting point is to be sought 
in the acceptation accidente ‘malore improvviso >disgrazia, calami- 
ta’, cp. expressions quel ragazzo é un casligo (di Dio), una pesle, 
un flagello etc. Likewise, for such expressions as ro me can al corr 
comé n acidenti cp. il mio cane corre come un (or il) castigo (di Dio). 


Rutgers University 
EMILIO PERUZZI. 


URBAN OHLANDER, A Middle English Metrical Paraphrase of 
the Old Teslament II. 111 pp. Stockholm : Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1955. 

Editions of previously unpublished manuscripts are always 
appreciated by the student of language. Mr. Ohlander has conti- 
nued the critical edition started by Herbert Kalén in 1923 of this 
fifteenth century text, giving the readings contained in MS. Bodley 
Selden Supra 52 and footnotes on the variants found in MS. Lon- 
gleat 257, owned by the Marquis of Bath. Dr. Kalén gave a 
lengthy, scholarly introduction and 500 verses of the poem. 
Mr. Ohlander now adds 302 more stanzas. Let us hope that we 
will not have to wait two more generations to see the remaining 
729 stanzas and the glossary. 

This poem reminds us anew of the richness of the alliterative 
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revival that took place in Northwestern England in the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries. Although it does not approach 
the keen narrative skill displayed in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight or the imaginative richness and precision of the Pearl, 
it is a pleasant retelling of the Old Testament story. The section 
edited by Mr. Ohlander, giving the life history of King David, 
follows the Bible rather closely. Minor changes in sequence, 
however, show us the artist at work remolding his source to the 
exigencies of alliteration and rhyme (ababababcded is no easy 
pattern to follow) and pouring the Old Testament story through 
the alembic of the medieval mind. This results in many interesting 
lexical changes. For instance, the king asks advice of his ‘‘consayl- 
le’’ whenever he is in doubt; his leaders are ‘‘dukes’’, his men are 
“kny3ts’’, and his servants are ‘“‘knaues’”’; the priests are ‘“‘bys- 
chopes’’, “‘prelettes’’, and ‘‘popelards’”; David prays to God, 
“Diligam te, domine,’’ and ‘‘Miserere mei, deus.’’ Abigail the 
Carmelite wears medieval garments decorated ‘‘with pelure and 
with pyrre fyne.’”’ A concubine is a “leman’’ (sweetheart). 
Goliath wears armor ‘‘all of stele, pe story says, / and brygh gly- 
terand as any glas.’’ Saul’s daughter Michal suffers of typical 
love pining according to the tenets of medieval courtly. love: 


In luf pus lang was scho led, 
scho had no lykyng of hire lyfe. 
When he in any stoure was sted, 
pen was hyr mynd in mekyll stryfe. 
Scho swere bat no wy3t suld hyr wede, 
bot scho my3t euer be his wyfe. 
Scho had no beld at bowre ne bed; 
hyre care was kene as any knyfe. 
Scho changed hyde and hew, 
hyr fayrnes fast can fale. 
At pe last pe kyng yt knew 
and asked of his consaylle 
If bem toy3t yt ware well to do 
to gyf his doygzhtur to dauid. 


And when Saul’s son Jonathan dies, David mourns him in typical 
medieval excess: 


he swouned, als he wold swelt, 

and weped and wrang his hend. 
lang with swylke doyles he delt; 

no man my3t hym amend. 
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Thus, the Biblical story is subtly transformed into a medieval 
chivalric romance. 

Frequently the very motivation of the actions is altered to 
conform with medieval concepts and understanding as when 
Joab’s brother Asahel pursues Abner; Abner tries to bribe him 
with gold, whereas in the Bible Abner asks how he can face Joab 
if he has to slay his brother. Elsewhere Shimei, Saul’s cousin, 
spits at David when David flees Jerusalem before Absalom (whe- 
reas in the Bible he cast stones), but David later decrees he shall 
not be punished 


Sen god forgyfes vs tyll 

and rychly vs releues, 
So sall we with gud wyll 

for gyf pem pat vs greues. 


In the Bible he is spared because of the general amnesty upon 
David’s regaining the crown. 

Unfortunately, in spite of Mr. Ohlander’s careful work in provid- 
ing the readings of the two extant manuscripts, brief marginal 
synopses in modern English, and a minimum of necessary emenda- 
tions, he gives us no commentary, neither in an introduction nor 
in notes. It is puzzling, for instance, as to why “‘ryalte”’ stands in 
a position that ought to rhyme with ‘‘Iosue”’ at the ends of lines 
10 and 12 of verse 567, particularly since the gist of lines 11 and 
12 is not contained in the Bible and this verse appears only in one 
manuscript. If Mr. Ohlander had some reason for permitting it 
to stand, such should be explained. In fact, Mr. Ohlander is so 
sparing of comment that we must go back to Dr. Kalén’s work to 
find an explanation of his critical apparatus or techniques of 
indicating manuscript abbreviation and his own occasional emen- 
dations. 

One might also wish that Mr. Ohlander had taken up the chal- 
lenge presented in S$. B. Liljegren’s review (Anglia Beiblait 34, 
1923, pp. 227-228) of Dr. Kalén’s work to deal more carefully 
with the Biblical sources or that of Gustaf Stern in his review 
(Englische Studien, 59, 1925, pp. 280-286) to analyze the rhythms 
more exactly. 

Let us hope that when the rest of the text is published it will be 
as carefully edited as Mr. Ohlander’s and will contain at least 
some notes on the vocabulary, story, sources, etc. and a good 
glossary. A glossary which gives brief etymologies and _ line 
references for each word, as was done in Tolkien and Gordon’s 
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edition of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, would be particularly 
useful to the linguist. What Mr. Ohlander has done is excellent. 
We can only regret that he has not given us more. 


Columbia University 
INGRID BRUNNER. 


EpMARD H. SEHRT and WoLFRAM K. LEGNER, eds., Notker-Worl- 
schalz: Das gesamle Material zusammengetragen von Edward 
H. Sehrt und Taylor Starck. xt1+641 pp. Halle (Saale): 
VEB Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1955. 

Sehrt-Legner’s publication provides a complete and detailed 
word-index to Paul Piper’s edition (1895) of the Old High German 
writings of Notker III, the monk from St. Gallen. It is called 
(Einleitung p. 1x) a by-product of Sehrt and Starck’s own edition 
of Notker for the Alldeulsche Textbibliothek. Sehrt points out 
how sizable Notker’s vocabulary of 7800 words appears when it 
is compared to the number of words found in the other main Old 
High German sources: Otfrid (3355), Tatian (2030), Isidor (788), 
which altogether contain only 6173 words. Sehrt expresses his 
regrets that lack of time prevented him from offering a “‘Notker 
Gesamtworterbuch”’. He and his collaborator Legner present no 
definitions or equivalents for their main entries, only a general 
form class label (adj. stf. swv., etc.), but they identify the occurring 
forms grammatically: e. g. under bdr adj. we find: nom. sg. masc. 
barer I, 96, 15.; acc. sg. masc. baren I, 305, 23., etc. The refer- 
ences are to Piper’s edition. The accentuation is only indicated 
for the main entry, ‘denn die Beibehaltung der Akzentuation der 
Handschriften hatte die Uniibersichtlichkeit der Belege ins Grotes- 
ke gesteigert.’’ The material as supplied by this book should 
provide an excellent foundation for a definitive description of 
Notker’s morphology. 

This index is also extremely useful for any phonological analysis 
of Notker’s language. The key problem, of course, is the relation 
of Notker’s orthographic system to his phonemes. The most 
spectacular peculiarity of Notker’s orthography is his so called 
Anlaulsgeseiz: the orthographic initial alternation between b 
dg (less regularly v), occurring after OHG and Latin words ending 
in vowels, liquids (1 r), nasals (m n); and pt k f, occurring after 
words ending in all other consonants (plik bd gf hs z) and after 
a pause as, e. g., at the beginning of a sentence or some phrases. 
Sehrt-Legner do not, except for f-, unlike A. K. Dolch in his recent 
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Boethius glossary, use the postpausal form for their normalized 
main entry but d b g: e. g. bélo din gében fdren erudren. p- appears 
in some Latin loan-words; pérla, purpura. This identification of 
the alternating consonants with a lenis series agrees with structural 
facts, as I pointed out in “Zur Erklarung von Notkers Anlauts- 
gesetz’’, ZfdA 86.206. Pattern considerations were probably 
not the reason for the choice made by the editors. Notker’s 
alternation, a unique and puzzling phenomenon in OGH ortho- 
graphy, seems to express lenis and fortis allophones of his Aleman- 
nic dialect. While it is conceivable that a bilingual author like 
Notker, who spoke Latin and Alemannic, may have become aware 
of his allophones, and that the traditional Upper German diver- 
sity in the writing of initial stops may (with or without any Celtic 
influence) have given him the idea of systematizing the graphic 
variation, it is obvious that Notker’s practice does not correspond 
to present-day conditions in any Alemannic dialect. There we 
find contrasting lenis-fortis series even in initial position. Louder 
allophones of the lenes appear in clusters or in close juncture after 
voiceless consonants, but not after pause. If we consider the 
modern dialectal values conclusive, then Notker’s orthography 
appears to have generalized the values appearing in close juncture. 
The Sehrt-Legner word-index, which even lists all the instances of 
demonstrative and relative dér (lér), would greatly facilitate a 
check on the task that I. Weinberg once undertook in his study 
Zu Nolkers Anlautsgeseiz (Tiibingen 1911). It may seem worth 
while to gather again statistics on all the deviations from the 
regular alternation to determine the decisive factor: whether or to 
what extent we are really dealing here with slips by the scribes, 
who still may have spoken a dialect identical with or quite close 
to Notker’s, or possibly with inconsistencies of Notker himself. 
The apparently varying effect of final -n of a preceding word on 
initial nonalternating ? (from Germanic *d), which usually contrasts 
with d (t) (from Germanic *p), is a point worth investigating. 
M. H. Jellinek in ZfdA 41. 72 considered cases of initial d-, e. g. 
dag, dion, déd, following -n a parallel development to the change 
of medial -ni- to nd: hadnt, dat. hénde ; chint, chindes. The variation 
in initial position may then be due to close versus open juncture 
as expressed by Notker himself. 

Notker’s accentual markings are kept in Sehrt-Legner’s main 
entries. They distinguish short vowels, which are written in 
stressed syllables with an acute and in unstressed syllables without 
any accent, and long vowels, written with a circumflex: i i e é a 
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do6u tin ézen, éuuig, inne, is, aber, dne, 6fto, éra, uber, tfen. 
Notker also writes éi 6u iu tio ie: e. g. éin, é6uga, chiuso, toben, 
chiesen (from Germanic* eu), hiez (from Germanic *e), and io 
in ioman, iogelih, etc. In final syllables e developed from earlier 
i, e. g. lieze 2nd pers. sing. pret.; thus certain reverse spellings 
with ‘i’ for e are also found, e. g. gotis (I, 218, 19; see W. Braune- 
W. Mitzka., Ahd. Gramm. § 60, Anm. 2). This change must have 
caused a phonemization of the umlaut allophones in Notker’s 
dialect. The orthographic representation of the umlaut of @ 
is made possible by its merger with iu (Gme. *iu): thus Notker 
writes hiuser (pl. of his), chriuter (pl. of chrit), hiute (dat. of hat), 
liutet. Occasionally, however, the umlaut of @ is written ‘id’ or 
‘jo’: gen. pl. chriioto, chrilero, chriulero. The umlaut of uo is 
sometimes written ‘te’: stieze, stezi, steziu, criiene (OHG gruoni), 
sliende, muede. The value /ii/ for the symbol ‘u’ is suggested by 
a few forms where the umlaut phoneme developed from i after 
/w/: gutannen, also guinnen ‘gewinnen’, suuummene dat. ‘Schwim- 
men’. 

Notker’s consonant pattern as it is reflected by his orthography 
appears to be dominated by the fortis-lenis contrast; it contains 
the following labial, dental-alveolar, and velar stops and spirants: 


geminate fortis stop pp tt kk 
lenis stop b d g 
fortis stop t 
affricate bf tz gx 
fortis spirant f Zz x 
lenis spirant Vv s h 


Among geminate clusters in Notker’s dialect are /pp/ /tt/ /kk/: 
sippa (Gmc. *bb), bélte (Gme. *dd), féttah (Gmc. “bb), lukke (Gme. 
*gg). There may not be any corresponding series of coh ren 
affricate and geminate fortis spirant clusters. The lenis stop 
series (from Gmc. *b* )*g) shows initially graphic variation accor- 
ding to the mentioned Anlautsgesetz but ‘b’ ‘d’ ‘g’ in all other 
positions: dér and dér; béton and péton; gibet and kibet; gib and 
kib ; tag, léide dat. ‘dolor’. The fortis stop series is perhaps only 
represented by /t/ (Gmc. *d; *i in ér st ht ft) which ordinarily does 
not alternate initially: e. g. léd, triuua, léile subj. ‘ducit’. It is 
possible to interpret ‘mp’ ‘rp’ in Latin loan-words as phonemically 
/mpp/ /rpp/: gelémperést, timpanun, purpurin. 
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The labial affricate /bf/! (Gmc. *p, *pp) is writt «1 ‘{’ i 
(cf. Braune-Mitzka §§ 131, Anm. 4, 138, Anm. 1) and ‘pf’ (‘ph’) 
medially and finally: flégen, sképfen, épfer, harpha, chépf, chém- 
phin (but chnuttelchémfen). The dento-alveolar affricate /tz; 
(Gme. *t, *#d) is written ‘z’ initially and finally, usually ‘zz’ medially: 
e. g. zdla, luzzel, churz, hélz, scdz, scdzzes. The velar affricate 
/gx/ (Gme. *k, *kk) is written ‘ech’ medially, ‘g’ finally, ‘ch’ after 
n: poccha, pog ‘Bock’; chég ‘queck’, dat. chécchemo ; blig ‘fulmen’, 
bliccha ; dang, gen. danches ; trinchen, imp. getring. The phonemic 
value of initial ‘ch’ (Gme. *k) as in chléine, chint is somewhat 
uncertain: it may represent the velar affricate /gx/ or the fortis 
spirant phoneme /x/. R. Pestalozzi in PBB 41.129 f. assumed an 
aspirated fortis stop /k/. 

Notker’s dialect seems to have a fortis spirant as well as a 
lenis spirant series. Whether his medial ‘ff’ after short vowels 
still reflects a geminate fortis spirant is doubtful. In the labial 
order the spirants /f/ (Gme. *p) and /v/ (Gmc. *f) only contrast 
medially between vowels; the lenis phoneme /v/ occurs initially, 
and the fortis phoneme /f/ finally and in consonant clusters. 
The symbol ‘f’ may initially alternate with ‘u’ according to the 
Anlautsgesetz; ‘u’ is the medial symbol for the lenis, and ‘f’ (‘ff’) 
are the medial symbols for the fortis; ‘f’ occurs finally: e. g. faren 
and udren, héf, dat. héue; skaffén and scafén; tréffen and tréfen, 
éffen, tifen (Psalms: also tffen), slafen, loufen, sarf, dérf, hélfen, 
uuérfen. Medially and finally the dento-alveolar fortis spirant 
/z/ (Gme. *#) is usually written ‘z’; /s/ (Gmc. *s), whatever its 
articulatory differences from /z/ may have been, appears to be a 
lenis spirant in the contrasting positions: e. g. scuz, gen. sctizes, 
ézen (ézzen), uudzer (Psalms: uudzzer), uuise ‘sapiens’, uuize 
‘tormentum’, lésen, lis. A geminate cluster /ss/ occurs however: 
chissen, rés, gen. résses. The fortis velar spirant /x/ (Gme. *x 
*k) is written ‘ch’ medially, ‘h’ finally and in consonantal clusters; 
it contrasts medially between vowels with the lenis spirant /h/ 
written ‘h’, which also occurs initially: mdchén, spréchen, sprah, 
durh, naht, hoého, héh, uuérh, gen. uuérches ‘Werk’, slarh (Psalms: 
slarch), dat. pl. slarchen, scalh, gen. scdlches, rioh (OHG rih, 
Braune-Mitzka § 154, Anm. 9, J. Schatz, Ahd. Gramm. § 243), 
gen. pl. ruhén. The graphic variation between initial and medial 


1 It seems desirable, because of their relation to the fortis spirant series, to list 
specially the affricate clusters of stops plus fortis spirants of the same order. Cf. 
also W. G. Moulton, Language 30.35 f. 
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se and sk and final sg, e. g. fisg, fiskes, seems to reveal that the 
cluster /sk/ had not developed into a single phoneme in Notker’s 
dialect. 

The correlation between orthography and phonemes can be 
most conveniently studied with the aid of Sehrt-Legner’s word- 
index. It will prove a most valuable tool for Notker research. 
The external appearance and the typography of the book are a 
credit to Max Niemeyer’s namesake in Germany’s Soviet zone. 

University of Michigan 

HERBERT PENZL. 


Ivak LJUNGERUD, Zur Nominalflexion in der deutschen Literatur- 
sprache nach 1900. Lunder Germanistische Studien 31. 350 pp. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup; Kopenhagen : Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1955. 

Ljungerud’s most welcome study is the result of many years 
of patient work. The book consists of a general introduction 
1-8), one chapter dealing with the substantive (9-158), a second 
chapter dealing with adjective, pronoun, numeral (159-316), 
a Quellenverzeichnis (317-335), and a Literaturverzeichnis (336- 
340), which contains the pertinent grammatical studies. The 
bibliography of sources lists all the literary works making up the 
corpus, and birth date, birth place, and residence of the writers: 
e. g., Mann. Thomas. Liibeck 1875, Miinchen, Kalifornien. 
The two main chapters are subdivided according to the relevant 
grammatical features, as the detailed Jnhallsverzeichnis (341- 
300) brings out. There is unfortunately no word-index, which 
would have been very useful. 

Ljungerud’s corpus consists of 102,580 pages of printed modern 
German as found in 434 literary works of 233 authors. The 
average publication date was 1933. He included 7,525 pages of 
poetry. His objective was to collect and to describe fluctuations 
in nominal inflection in Modern German as revealed by modern 
German literature of the 20th century. He finds it necessary to 
add a somewhat apologetic statement that his study is essentially 
descriptive because “‘die Feststellung eines Sprachzustands ist 
an sich ein wissenschaftliches Ergebnis” (p. 3). It is true that the 
prevailing attitude among most germanists still seems to be that 
only a historical treatment can truly be called scientific and worth 
while. Thus Ljungerud and a scholar like O. Behaghel are quite 
right in their complaint that up to the present time the nonnorma- 
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tive, scientific description of Modern Standard German has been 
a sadly neglected field. 

Ljungerud collected from his literary sources examples for 
modern alternation between two inflectional morphemes signaling 
plural, e. g. -e and -er in Rosse and Résser (18 f.), between -s and 
-e, -s and zero as in Blocks and Blécke (31), Onkels and Onkel (29 f.), 
between umlauted and nonumlauted plural stems as in Bogen and 
Bégen (42 f.), Generale and Generale (35). Ljunderud also collected 
examples of alternation between the nominative suffixes -e and 
-en in such words as Friede and Frieden, Funke and Funken (54), 
between a ‘weak’ and a ‘strong’ singular inflection as in Bauers 
and Bauern (74), between genitives with a zero and an -s suffix: 
des Ich and des Ichs (102), des stidlichen Sachsen and des siidlichen 
Sachsens (141); between inflected and uninflected plurals indicating 
measures: Glas and Gldser (109 ff.). He has also investigated the 
substantive inflection in phrases, e. g., if a title precedes a name: 
des Professor(s) Braun (128 ff.). 

In the adjective chapter Ljungerud takes up the inflection 
or adjectives after other adjectives, after forms of all, after beide, 
after personal pronouns (wir, ihr, etc.), numerals, and the like. 
Most of Ljungerud’s material involves the occurrence of ‘adjec- 
tives’ and ‘pronouns’ in various types of nominal phrases. He 
comments on the appearance of contrasting ‘weak’ (-e, -en) and 
‘strong’ forms of adjectives in phrases and supplies the statistics 
based on his literary sources. 

Ljungerud often compares his data to the information given by 
the standard handbooks in the field, e. g. by H. Paul’s Deutsche 
Grammatik or by O. Behaghel’s Deutsche Syntax. He is often able, 
on the basis of his material, to correct or to supplement the state- 
ments on modern literary usage. Ljungerud believes that, on the 
whole, foreigners like G. O. Curme, J. van Dam, N. Otto Heinertz, 
Peter Jorgensen have done better than native German scholars 
in their description of modern conditions (p. 5 f.). This fact may 
be partly due to the tendency of many scholars to act primarily 
as their own informants in matters of modern usage and to ignore 
regional and social variation. Ljungerud himself has never check- 
ed his data from the literary language with informants. He is 
aware of the fact, however, that even a different type of corpus, 
e. g., the language of the newspapers, or nonfiction instead of 
fiction, would result in different statistics. 

Ljungerud made efforts to eliminate misprints from his treat- 
ment, and even corresponded with the writers to clear up certain 
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isolated forms. While medieval scribal errors or inconsistencies 
may at least throw some light on the dialect of the scribes, modern 
inflectional deviations in books are apt to be of no linguistic value. 
Ljungerud sometimes labels forms as archaic, dialectal, facetious, 
‘stylistically determined’ but does not systematically differentiate 
stylistic levels. Direct speech is not even indicated by the punc- 
tuation in this study. It might have been helpful to distinguish 
consistently between forms in dialogue and in the writer’s narrative 
passages. Only the latter forms can ordinarily be attributed to 
the writer’s dialect; forms in the dialogue may be his attempt to 
write the dialect of another class, region, or time. Ljungerud 
correctly in one instance calls the form Résser “‘stilistisch bedingt”’ 
(19), and he labels substandard Rohrsesseln as ‘‘in direkter Rede”’ 
(73). But he erroneously suggests because of examples like Hof- 
mannsthal’s einen meinigen Befehl that ‘South German authors 
use -ig derivatives from possessive pronouns like ordinary adjec- 
tives’ (p. 179). 

It is not the lack of historical explanation that the author 
needs to apologize for, it is rather the lack of structural rigor in his 
description. Any summarizing statements concerning the perti- 
nent types of inflection or occurring types of nominal phrases, 
any attempt to deal with the recorded alternations within a larger 
structural frame would have been most welcome. But Ljungerud 
does not even discuss the nominal subclasses; to him, unlike Hans 
Glinz in his study Die innere Form des Deulschen (1952), even the 
undefined labels Subslantiv, Adjektiv, Pronomen are entirely satis- 
factory. It must be recognized, however, that it was not Ljunge- 
rud’s purpose to furnish a structural interpretation of modern 
literary German in addition to the revelant data for one. His 
study is an extremely valuable and competent piece of work that 
provides an authentic survey of important features of the language 
of contemporary German literature. 


University of Michigan HERBERT PENZL. 


JERZY PIETRKIEWICZ, Polish Prose and Verse, A Selection with an 
Introductory Essay. xL1x+203 pp. University of London 
The Athlone Press, 1956. 

The compiler, author of two charming English poetical novels 
and some Polish poetry, remarkable for sobriety of expression, 
has proved his literary taste in admirably selecting fragments of 
19th and 20th century prose, verse and drama for his handbook. 


5 
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His introductory essay makes good reading, is informative and 
refreshing. The book, however, cannot be recommended but 
for experienced speakers of Polish. 

The delusion that the Polish (or the English) of, let us say, the 
19th century is identical with present-day Polish (or English) 
is too widespread to allow one to provide the non-initiated with 
19th century texts without warning and comment. The first 
task of the teacher is to give a good grounding in the Polish of 
our times. Only subsequently, if need be, may we proceed back- 
wards. The Polish as recorded in Lalka by B. Prus, a novel first 
published in book form in 1890, only 66 years ago, has a number 
of features alien to the Polish of our days (cf. Poradnik Jezykowy, 
Warsaw, 1948, pp. 2-8), even though some people are still alive 
who read Lalka in its first edition. A few examples chosen at 
random from the handbook may suffice to illustrate the difference 
of 19th century Polish: a) phonetic form: not ziemlanka (p. 59), 
but ziemianka is now the norm; b) gender: not neutr. leatrum (54), 
but masce. lealr; c) inflection: not gen. pl. groszéw (79), but groszy ; 
not gen. pl. Tebow, but Teb; not acc. sg. twoje, but lwoja; d) case: 
the use of the instr. of the adjective/participle with byé (9, 22, 41, 
61, 67) or sla(wa )é sie (63) is now obsolete; e) preposition: “Synow 
pana Chwastowskiego widywatem, kiedy byli jeszcze w uniwer- 
sylecie’’ (96), now normally na; f) different type of formation: not 
skazéwka (10), but wskazowka; not bez uczucia pieknosei (22), 
but bez po-, wyczucia piekna; not (odebratem) uwiadomienie (54), 
but (olrzymatem) zawiadomienie ; g) different words: ‘“‘w badaniach 
moich dolkniele’’ (64) — now poruszone: pasma rozjemeze_ (66) 
presumably means ‘intermediate zones’ and would be strefy, 
lerytoria posrednie etc. now; pronuncjacja (23) is wymowa; stowa 
umystowe (9) is now stowa oderwane etc.; wrazebny umyst (65), 
not even given in The Warsaw Dictionary (!), is tantamount to 
wrazliwosé. A beginner or anyone not interested in older Polish 
should not imbibe all these and similar old-time facts. 

Samples from 20th century literary should have avoided any- 
thing that is contrary to the established norm. Unfortunately, 
the compiler has included samples written in “‘dialectized”’ language, 
all of them too many, ef., for instance, the masterly fragments by 
Reymont (144-7) and Tetmajer (142-3). Besides, there are else- 
where forms either abnormal like kakél (125), the misleading 
dialectal roki, ‘years’ (170), the -u dat. sg. of zachéd (166), or except- 
tional like palcy (151) or the archaic wiley, niedzwiedziowie (202), 
instr. pl. rozkazy (132), tony (131), Sciany (125). Vocabulary 
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oddities are not infrequent: krychanie (151), mza (130), obertelek 
(145), ogroszka (153), pindyrynda (152), przemilanski (174), rozbiez 
(171), rozdroga (200), ‘ulinié (119), wysokoparnie (159), all of which 
are either unknown or incomprehensible (whether by themselves or 
even in the context) to first-class speakers of present-day Polish, 
and half of which do not figure in The Warsaw Dictionary. The 
compiler might have omitted the relevant sentences or texts, or 
provided translations in footnotes. As things are, the 20 th century 
texts contain too much abnormal or exceptional without warning 
and comment. Quest for beauty might have been satisfied by 
selecting texts remarkable for the normality of their Polish. 

Spelling is occasionally wrong. The abbreviations ilp., lj. 
and izw. are misspelt (wrong are: i 7 p., 111, 170; é. j., 64; t. zw., 
170, 171). The first word of pan Bég (41) should begin with a 
capital.’ The arcy- (193) and cato- (194) formations do not require 
dashes. Punctuation mistakes are not infrequent, though some 
of them are ascribable to proof-reading. The compiler unneces- 
sarily strictly adheres to the spelling rules of 1936 in giving doktor 
(11, 12) which form is alien to most Poles and has inadvertently 
been included in the rules. Wherever a word has an unmistakable 
suffix beginning with a consonant, it is best practice to take the 
suffix into account and divide, for instance podob-ny, not podo-bny 
(even though the rules of 1936 do not forbid podo-bny). 

In accordance with the practise of the London School of Slavonic 
Studies enforced upon contributors, the compiler spells Vil’na 
(XVII, XXVI), the justification for it being that such is the Russian 
(!) form of the name of that city. The traditional English form 
is Vilna (ef. Gogol, XX XIII, not Gogol’), and the deviation is ill- 
advised. 

The book deserves special praise for its admirable production. 

Glascow 

STANISLAW WESTFAL. 


A. N. Tucker and J. Tompo oLE MpaayelI, A Maasai Grammar 
with Vocabulary ; Publications of the African Institute, Leyden 
II. 317 pp., London, 1955. 

The present work marks a decided advance in our knowledge of 
the Masai language and is indeed the most satisfactory linguistic 
description to date of any language of the so-called Nilo-Hamitic 
group of East Africa to which Masai belongs. It is, for example, 
the first such work in which the tonal system is taken into account. 
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Moreover, all the citations in the extensive vocabulary are tonally 
marked. Among the interesting new facts which appear in this 
treatment are the existence of two case forms: roughly, nominative 
and accusative, distinguished only by tone, and the presence of an 
extensive system of vowel harmony similar to that already known 
to exist for some other languages in the group. 

In this system, vowel phonemes are paired as open and close 
i and I, u and U, e and ¢, o and 9, and most words have only open 
vowels or closed vowels. The phonetically isolated a vowel usually 
functions as open with o as its closed counterpart. This may be 
illustrated by the forms of the third person singular continuous: 
-e-lim-Ila ‘he is following’ but e-bul-ilo ‘he is piercing it.’ 

The work is arranged in the manner of conventional learning 
manuals with divisions into lessons with translation exercises 
and key. Unfortunately this practical orientation results in 
certain defects so that, from the viewpoint of a scientific descrip- 
tion, the work falls short of the evident capabilities of the authors. 
On the phonetic side this results in a mixture of scientific and popu- 
lar terminology that sometimes leaves the reader in the dark 
regarding the actual facts. Thus we are informed that y and w 
each occur in two varieties which are phonemically distinct, a 
weak and a strong form. The latter are written yi and wu respec- 
tively. We are not told in what the weakness or strength of 
articulation consists. Likewise certain matters of sound distri- 
bution are treated with insufficient clarity. For example, it 
appears from morphological alternations and from the lexical 
material that ¢ and § are variants of the same phoneme, ¢ occurring 
after consonants and § elsewhere, but there is no unequivocal 
statement in this regard. Again, it is said that ‘‘there is no easy 
orthographical way of distinguishing between a diphthong and a 
disyllable”’ and these are not distinguished in the body of the work. 
It seems as though this could easily be accomplished by writing, 
for example, ey and ei respectively. 

The grammar is divided into three parts. In the first of these 
neither tone nor the distinction between open and close vowels is 
indicated in the orthography. In the second part open and close 
vowels are distinguished but tone is not marked. Only in the 
third section is phonemic pitch indicated and even here not in the 
accompanying exercises. This is done, we are told, in order to 
approach the problems of the language gently and ‘without 
terrifying the reader.” 

The morphology is presented in a completely conventional 
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way and with a wastefully repetitive apparatus of paradigms. 
In the case of the verbs, some paradigms are presented twice 
completely, once without tone indications in the earlier part of the 
work and once with tones in Part 3. Since usually only one verb 
is given in the paradigm, we do not know whether all verbs have 
the same tonal patterns throughout. There are some indications 
that the situation is complex in this regard but there is nothing 
to enlighten us on this matter. <A further defect is that for verh 
stems of the first of the two conjugational classes, we cannot tell 
for verbs with a as root vowel whether they take open or close 
vowel harmony, though most, presumably, have open harmony. 
Likewise for this conjugation, the prefix of the past consists of ft 
followed by some vowel which is not always predictable from the 
vowel of the stem. Both of these defects could have been remedied 
by citing the second person singular present with prefix iI in 
the vocabulary instead of the infinitive with its invariable a- 
and by adding the form of the past where not predictable from the 
rules. 

On the other hand, the treatment of the nouns is exemplary. 
Tonal classes are distinguished and in the vocabulary every noun 
is assigned to its class for nominative and accusative singular and 
plural. 

It is to be hoped that the authors will publish elsewhere a more 
scientifically oriented description remedying these and other minor 
defects since they are clearly in command of the relevant facts. 


Columbia University. 
JOSEPH H. GREENBERG. 


N. C. Scorr, A Dictionary of Sea Dayak. x1+218 pp. London: 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
1956. 

The Iban (= Sea Dayak), numbering over 190,000, are the 
largest ethnolinguistic group in Sarawak today. They have 
expanded rapidly in the last century and now occupy parts of 
all five of Sarawak’s political divisions, although their center 
of population as well as their cultural and linguistic affiliations 
with other Bornean groups remain in the south. The publication 
of Scott’s Iban-English vocabulary at this time is particularly 
welcome inasmuch as it has become almost impossible to obtain 
copies of the older standard lexical reference, W. Howell and 
D. J. S. Bailey’s A Sea Dayak Dictionary (Singapore, 1900-1902). 
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Scott’s work contains more than 4,500 entries of which about 
500 terms, used primarily in the Third District, are included in a 
supplement (pp. 213-218) contributed by G. Bruggeman. Appa- 
rently, the fuller entries in the main body of the dictionary (pp. 1- 
212) represent material obtained from Iban speakers from the 
First and Second Districts, i. e., in the southwestern part of 
Sarawak, between the lower Rejang River and Kuching. The 
author is a reader in phonetics in the University of London. 

The entries in this dictionary include the following information: 
(1) the Iban word in boldface type, spelled in an orthography 
which has some currency in Sarawak today, (2) a transcription 
of this word (where necessary) into a more “‘systematic’’ orthog- 
raphy, (3) occasional indication of a source language in cases of 
possible borrowing (4), English gloss, and usually (5) examples 
showing the use of the Iban term, or of forms derived from it, 
in short sentences followed directly by English translations. 
Two main word classes are distinguished: ‘‘full words’’ (unmarked) 
and particles. The latter and some “subsidiary categories” 
(pronouns, numerals, classifiers, and interjections) are so indicated 
before item (4). Productive prefixes are listed alphabetically 
along with other entries. 

The introduction is tantalizingly brief (pp. vii-x1). Hints for 
segmenting and locating forms, and some notes on style, etymol- 
ogies, and the use of abbreviations are provided, but information 
on phonology is limited to what the reader is able to extract from 
a few statements about ‘spelling’. It appears that double- 
consonants, long vowels, and final glottal stops, which are not 
currently noted in writing Iban, do have contrastive significance. 
Phonemic distinctions are not made explicit, however, and certain 
ambiguities remain. For example, -q and -k are both said to 
represent glottalization, and it is not clear whether there are three, 
four, or five short vowels. 

Despite the author’s failure to explain the phonological impli- 
cations of his “‘systematic’’ orthography, the richness of illustrative 
sentence material included in most entries and the meticulous job 
of editing, proofing and printing throughout the book make this 
one of the more valuable of the available references on Bornean 
languages. The present work would be made considerably more 
useful if the author would publish a reverse word list (an English- 
Sea Dayak register) together with his analysis of Iban phonology. 

Columbia University 

HaroLtp (C, CONKLIN. 
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NOTICE‘ 


AtFrons NEHRING, Die Problematik der Indogermanenforschung, 
Wiirzburger Rektoratsrede vom 11. Mai 1954. Wiirzburger 
Universitatsreden, Heft 17. 24 pp. 

A short but inspiring survey of the field by an outstanding 
specialist where the necessity of approaching the Indo-European 
problem first from the linguistic angle is duly stressed. This 
might seem obvious outside of Germany, but it has to be made 
explicit in a country whose Indo-European past has been made one 
of the central themes of national self-assertion. But starting 
with language should not entail a neglect of other sources of infor- 
mation; Nehring doubts comparative linguistics will ever be in a 
position to solve single-handed the problems of Indo-European 
origins. The main possibilities regarding these origins are aptly 
analyzed and contrasted in a paragraph (pp. 5-6) which, by itself 
would make the reading of this pamphlet rewarding for every one 
concerned. 

A. MARTINET. 


WALTHER VON WartTBURG, Bibliographie des diclionnaires patois. 
Supplément publié par Hans-Erick KELLER avec la collaboration 
de Jean REnson. (Société de publications romanes et frangaises, 
n° 52), Genéve 1955. 

Depuis 1934, année de la parution du dictionnaire de Wartburg, 
de nouveaux documents lexicologiques sur les patois francais ont 
été publiés. Le supplément qui nous est offert est donc le bienvenu. 
Non seulement il signale toutes les publications récentes et il 
précise des références incomplétes du précédent volume, mais il 
indique un grand nombre de manuscrits inédits, en particulier 
ceux qui sont déposés a l'Institut de linguistique romane des 
facultés catholiques de Lyon. 

Rappellons que ces lexiques patois ne sont pas seulement inté- 
ressants pour l’étude du vocabulaire, mais lorsqu’ils sont suffi- 
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samment bien recueillis et assez abondants, ils renseignent sur 
la structure phonologique du patois. 


A. G. HaAupRIcouRT. 


Prxo Merri, Il dialetto’ panfilio, Istituto lombardo di scienze 
e lettere, Rendiconti (Classe di lettere), Vol. 87, pp. 79-117. 
Milan: Hoepli, 1954. 


A short but neat characterization of Pamphylian followed by 
a discussion of the position of that highly marginal form of Greek 
among the other dialects of the Hellenic world. The author’s 
conclusions point to a basically ‘Kolic dialect variously influenced 
by Cretan Doric, Anatolian substrata, and the koiné. 


A. MARTINET. 


JAMES Root Hu Bert, Dictionaries, British and American. 107 pp. 

New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 

This is a highly readable and informative little book by one well 
versed in dictionary making. It contains, among other things, a 
concise historical survey of the subject and a large chapter entitled 
‘“‘Making a Dictionary’ based upon the author’s experience as one 
of the compilers of the Diclionary of American English. It contains 
a number of remarks a linguist should find particularly interesting 
or helpful. Such, for instance, is the observation that only people 
interested in etymology could think of a complete cictionary of 
a language: no one in his senses would imagine that the meanings 
of trivial words need elucidation; but the etymology of the or a 
is just as exciting as that of cynosure. Hulbert duly stresses 
the influence of spelling on pronunciation, which not a few American 
linguists are apt to forget or disregard. The central problem of 
word definition is, of course, not by-passed, but it might have 
received a treatment more in line with its importance: there is 
no mention of Michael West’s successful attempt to set up and 
make use of a defining vocabulary, nor of Ogden and Richards’ 
less pragmatic and more philosophical undertaking which eventual- 
ly led to the concoction of Basic English. No reference has been 
found either to the oft-forgotten needs of foreign students. 


A. MARTINET. 
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JosEPH T. SHipLey, Dictionary of Early English. xtv+-753 pp. 

New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 

The author states in his preface that “the centuries covered by 
the Dictionary are, roughly, the 8th to the 18th.” This, in spite 
of the bulk of the work, points to a sifting with very wide meshes. 
The basis of selection is indicated in the introduction and shows 
that the book is intended as a help for readers of older or archaizing 
literature and has no pretentions to scientific exhaustiveness and 
coherence. 

A. MARTINET. 


Mary ReIFER, Dictionary of New Words. x11+234 pp. New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 

It is a real pity that the introduction to this, in some respects, 
commendable compilation of recent English neologisms should 
indulge in literary flourishes and irrelevant quips instead of offering 
sober information about the nature, contents, and sources of the 
work. For us, the one ingratiating feature of the book is the fair 
treatment linguistics receives at the hands of Mary Reifer. More 
than 100 linguistic concepts are listed and, as a rule, aptly defined. 
The author has obviously taken her inspiration from Eugene 
Dorfman’s competent revision of the Dictionary of Linguistics 
published in the same collection. One might question the advisa- 
bility of including such items as Yalta Conference or Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare that belong to political history 
rather than language, but it is true that it is not always easy to 
know where to draw the line. Much to be deplored is the absence 
of phonetic transcriptions for those entries which are not com- 
pounds of traditional English terms. 

A. MARTINET. 


W. G. Hetirnca, Language Problems in Surinam: Dutch as the 
Language of the Schools. x1+123 pp. Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Company, 1955. 


This book presents, in terms of statistics and lavish graphs, 
the results of an investigation made in 1950 which showed that the 
majority of Surinam students learn Dutch very inadequately. 
Implied is a plea for the use of the vernaculars in education; 
in the Surinam case, this means more ‘‘Negro English” (Sranan 
Tongo), Javanese or Indonesian, and Hindi. Surinam’s dilemma 
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seems to be similar to that faced by so many other colonies or 
former colonies in the Caribbean, Africa, Asia, and Oceania: 
to stick with the language of the foreign ruling power — to atomize 
the world by upholding every vernacular dialect, no matter how 
limited its scope — or to try to develop new national languages 
even though the time is too late for creative nationalism. 


U. WEINREICH. 


Indiana Slavic Studies Vol. 1, edited by Michael Ginsburg and 
Jospeh T. Shaw. Indiana University Publications, Slavic and 
East European Series, Vol. 2. vi11+240 pp. Bloomington: 
Indiana University, 1956. 

Thirty-two out of the 240 pages of this first volume are devoted 
to linguistic problems. Bernard S. Mikofsky discusses the origin 
of Slavic sgbola and reaches the conclusion that the Slavs received 
the popular Greek *sdmbaton through non-literary Gothic usage. 
Felix Oinas lists a number of loan-translations from Russian 
found in Balto-Finnic languages. 

A. MARTINET. 


EpWARD Sapir and Morris Swapvesu, Nalive Accounls of Nootka 
Ethnography, International Journal of American Linguistics, 
XXI, 4; 458 p., Bloomington, October 195d. 

M. Swadesh, grace a la fondation Guggenheim, a pu se consacrer 
pendant deux ans a étudier les Nootka afin de publier les travaux 
inédits de Sapir. Ce recueil de textes fait suite 4 celui publié par 
Sapir l’année de sa mort en 1939. Ces textes, qui ont un grand intérét 
ethnographique, concernent la vie, la famille, les fétes et la guerre 
chez ces Indiens. Au point de vue linguistique, ils fournissent un 
matériel abondant pour les linguistes qui voudront étudier cette 
langue. Notons toutefois que les traductions sont imprimées a la 
suite des textes (et non pas a cdoté ou au-dessous) et certains dépas- 
sent trente pages, et qu’il n’y a pas de numérotation des alinéas 
permettant de retrouver facilement le passage correspondant de la 
traduction; ce détail qui n’aurait pas beaucoup cotté a l’auteur 
aurait été singuliérement utile ; un troisiéme volume est annoncé 
avec un index ethnographique. 

A. G. HauprRicourt. 
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EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF LINGUISTS 


August 5th-9th, 1957 
OsLo, Norway 


At its meeting in Oslo in June 1955 the Permanent International 
Committee of Linguists asked the Norwegian linguists to organize 
the 8th International Congress of Linguists. At the same time, the 
Committee decided to adopt the principle followed by the first 
Congress, at the Hague, viz. to accept as participants only those 
invited by the organizing Committee. Only such persons would 
have the right of vote. 

We are pleased to inform you that the 8th International Congress 
of Linguists will take place in Oslo August 5th-9th 1957, and we 
have the honour to invite you to attend this Congress. 

In our organization of the 8th Congress we have let ourselves be 
guided by the experience of the previous congress. In the present 
state of our science it seems imperative to choose certain important 
subjects, within synchronic and diachronic linguistics, which 
may lend themselves, more easily than most others, to make known 
new results and new methods. Accordingly, the plenary sessions, 
which will take place in the morning from 10.15 a. m. to 1.00 p. m., 
will be devoted to the following subjects: 


What can typological studies contribute to historical compa- 
rative linguistics? 

The importance of distribution versus other criteria in linguistic 
analysis. 

To what extent can meaning be said to be structured? 

What can the new techniques of acoustical phonetics contribute 
to linguistics? 


In the afternoon, from 3.00 p. m. to 5.30 p. m., there will be two or 
three section meetings, where the following subjects will be discuss- 
ed: 
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The Indo-European laryngeal theory. 

New discoveries in Indo-European studies. 

Interpenetration of phonology, morphology and syntax. 
Native informant reaction as a criterion in linguistic analysis. 
How can the principles of structural linguistics be applied to 
research in dialect geography? 

Languages in contact. 

Principles of unilingual dictionary definitions. 

Preparation of teaching materials, practical grammars, and 
dictionaries, especially for foreign languages. 

Making of alphabets. 

Mathematical linguistics. 

New electro-acoustical equipment of value to linguist. Practical 
applications: machine translation, phonetic typewriters, synthetic 
speech. 


At these sessions there will be reports, presented by their authors, 
and subsequent discussion. 

In addition, it has been decided to follow the example of the 
London Congress in permitting members to present papers on more 
special subjects. These individual communications, three to four 
per day, will take place in the morning from 9.15 a.m. to 10.00 a. m. 
Will those who wish to submit such communications please 
inform, by April Ist 1957, the organizing Committee, which will, 
as far as possible, reserve lecture halls and. make the necessary 
announcements. 

The meetings of the Congress will take place at the University of 
Oslo, Karl Johans gate 47. 

The organizing Committee reserves the right to make changes of 
detail in the programme, if this should prove necessary. 

Accommodation for the members of the Congress can be reserved 
in the college halls of the University (Studentbyen pad Sogn), at 
a rate of: 

single room double room 


N.cr. 18.50 N.cr. 32.— 


for bed and breakfast. At the main hotels, in the downtown 
University area,.the present rates, breakfast not included, are: 


single room double room 
with private bath....... N.cr.26.—/438.—  N.cr.48.—/80.— 
without private bath. . N.cr.22.—/28.—  N.cr.38.—/51.— 


Some slight increase in these rates may be expected for 1957. 
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The members of the Congress, and particularly those who want 
hotel accommodation, are requested to make their reservations as 
soon as possible. Because of the Norwegian university system — 
the autumn term begins September 2nd — the Congress must be 
held in August, at which time there are a great number of tourists in 
town, and hotel space is booked up a long time in advance. 

We hope that the plan for the Congress will meet with your 
approval, and that you will accept our invitation. 

If you are able to attend, you are asked to send us, by January 
Ist 1957, the registration fee of Norwegian crowns 50. — (American 
dollars 7.—, British shillings 50.—, French francs 2 500.—), made 
payable to the 8th International Congress of Linguists. This fee 
will be returned to you if your registration is cancelled by June 
Ist 1957. 

All correspondence concerning the Congress should be addressed 
to the Secretary: 


Cand. philol. Miss Eva Sivertsen, 
Kirkeveien 98 A III, 

Oslo NV, 

Norway. 


ERRATA 


In George Y. Shevelov’s article On the Slavic Names for the Falls 
of the Dnepr, Word, Vol. 11, No. 4, pp. 503-530, December 1955, 

p. 521, 1. 6, b —read: g 

and the same on pp. 522, |. 30, 523, 1. 1 and 34, 525, 1. 15 and 17, 
525, |. 23 

p. 529, footnote 3, Korinek- -read: Korinek 

In George Y. Shevelov’s review of Horace G. Lunt’s Old Church 
Slavonic Grammar, Word, Vol. 12, No. 2, pp. 334-343, August 1956, 

p. 335, 1. 37, 2 —read: 3’ 

p. 336, |. 26, -lir- and -iir- —read: -dr- and -ri- 

p. 336, 1. 28, -iir- and -dir- —read: -dr- and -ri- 

p. 340, 1. 28, ériploti —read: éripotii 

p. 341, 1. 20, plin —read: plinu 

p. 342, |. 31, OCS —read: OCS? 














PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The following list includes only such publications devoted wholly or in part to the 
scientific study of language as have reached the Editor in charge between November 
15, 1955 and November 15, 1956. Publications previously reviewed are not listed. 


Anuario del Seminario de filologia vasca “Julio de Urquijo”’ 1 (1954). 1-130. San 
Sebastian: Real Sociedad vascongada de Amigos del Pais. 

Allasul lingvistic romin, Serie noua, Vol. 1: viii pp., 274 maps, 7 pl.; Vol. II: viii pp., 
622 maps, 7 pl. Bucarest: Editura Academiei Republicii populare romine, 1956. 

Anales 7 (1953). 1-170. Cérdoba: Instituto nacional de Antropologia e historia. 

ANTKOWSKI, Ferdynand, La chronologie de la monophtongaison des diphiongues dans 
les langues indo-européennes. 53 pp. Poznan: Pahstwowe wydawnictwo naukowe, 
1956. 


Bak, Stanislaw, Gwary ludowe na dolnym Slasku. 129 pp. Poznah: Poznaniskie towar- 
zystwo przyjaciét nauk, 1956. 

Bakos, F., Contribution a l'étude des formules de politesse en ancien francais, 1. Repr. 
fr. Acta Linguistica Academiae scientiarum hungaricae 5, pp. 295-367. Budapest, 
1955. 

Beiro, Olav T., Genusskifte i nynorsk. xxx1+415 pp. Oslo: Jacob Dybwad, 1954. 

BerGcer, Hermann, Zwei Probleme der mittelindischen Lautlehre. 96 pp. Munich: 
Kitzinger, 1955. 

BLEEK, Dorothea F., A Bushman Diclionary. xu-+773 pp. New Haven: American 
Oriental Society, 1956. 

Bibliographie linguistique de année 1953, publiée par le Comité international perma- 
nent des linguistes. xxx+353 pp. Utrecht-Antwerp: Spectrum, 1955. 

Boletim de filologia 15 (1954-55). 1-214. Lisbon: Centro de estudos filolégicos. 

Boyp-Bowman, Peter, Como obra la fonética infantil en la formacién de los hipo- 
coristicos, repr. fr. Nueva revista de filologia 9, pp. 337-366. Mexico, D. F. 

Bruner, Jerome S., Jacqueline J. GoopNow and George A. Austin, A Study of Thin- 
king, with an Appendix on Language by Roger W. Brown. x +330 pp. New York : 
John Wiley and Sons, 1956. 

Bulletin de la Société polonaise de linguistique 14 (1955). Wroctaw-Krakow. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 17 (1955).413-626, 18 (1956). 
1-410. London. 


Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure 13 (1955).1-70, 14 (1956).1-64. Genéve : Droz. 

Centre national de la Recherche scientifique, Bulletin analytique, Philosophie, 8. 
1-837, 9.1025-1405. 

CHARBONNEAU, Abbé René, La palatalisation de t/d en canadien frangais. Publications 
de la Section de linguistique, philologie et phonétique expérimentale, Série II, 
n° 3. 1v+147 pp. Montreal 1955. 
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Conen, John and Mark Hansel, Risk and Gambling: the Study of Subjective Proba- 
bility. x+153 pp. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 

ConEN, Marcel, Pour une sociologie du langage. 396 pp. Paris: Albin Michel, 1956. 

Coupez, A., Esquisse de la langue Hololo, 161 pp. Tervuren: 1955. 


De Rop, Albert Jozef, Syniazis van het L M N G. xii+142 pp. Leuven: Henri 
Proost & Co., 1956. 

De Witte, P., Taalsiudie bij de Basakata. 216 pp. Tervuren: Annales du Musée royal 
du Congo belge, 1955. 

Dictionar ortoepic [a collective work], 134 pp., Editura Academiei Republicii populare 
romine, 1956. 

Die Sprache 3 (1955). 5-130, with Index of Volume 2, 249-269. Wien-Meisenhcim: 
A. Sexl. 

DONNER, Kai, Ketica: Maiterialen aus dem Kelischen oder Jenisseiostjakischen. 135 pp. 
Mémoires de la Société Finno-ougrienne 108. Helsinki: 1955. 

Drewes, G. W. J., Een 16de Eeuwse Vertaling van de Burda Van Al-Busiri (Arabisch 
Lofdicht op Mohammad). 100 pp. Verhandelingen van het koninklijke instituut voor 
taal-, land-, en volkenkunde 18. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. 

DANSELMAN, P. Donatus, Kana sera: zang der zwangerschap, 284 pp. The Hague, 


1955. 


El Seminario Julio de Urquijo, Antecedenies y Constitucién. 60 pp. San Sebastian: 
Diputacion Provincial de Guipuzcoa, 1955. 

EMENEAU, M. B., Kolami, a Dravidian Language. University of California Publi- 
cations in Linguistics, vol. 12. xv1+ 302 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1955. 

Emerita 23 (1955).1-371. Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas. 

Eic. 13 (1955-56).1-240. Chicago: International Society for General Semantics. 

Eiudes tsiganes 2-1.1-16. 2-2.1-16. Paris: Association des études tsiganes, 1956. 


FENNEL, J. L. I., ed. The correspondence between Prince A. M. Kurbsky and Tsar Ivan IV 
of Russia 1564-1579 [Text & translation]. xm+275 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1956. 

FRAENKEL, Ernst, Lilauisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, fasc. 4 & 5, pp. 241-400 
(képti—mala). Heidelberg: Winter, 1956. 

Frisk, Hjalmar, Griechisches elymologisches Worterbuch, fasc. 4, pp.289-384 (ganai- 
didkonos). Heidelberg: Winter, 1956. 


GuIRLANDO, Elio, La terminologia viticola nei dialetti della Svizzera italiana. Romanica 
Helvetica, vol. 61. 212 pp. Berne: A. Francke, 1956. 

GLEason, Henry Allen, Jr., An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics. 1x+-389 pp. 
New York: Holt, 1955. 

Gieason, Henry Allen, Jr., Workbook in Descriptive Linguistics. 88 pp. New York: 
Holt, 1955. 

GuILLAUME, Gustave, Epoques el niveaur lemporels dans le sysléme de la conjugaison 
francaise, Cahiers de linguistique structurale, n° 4, 32 pp. Québec: Les Presses 
Universitaires Laval, 1955. 


HARTMANN, Peter, Wortart und Aussageform. 187 pp. Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1956. 

HARTMANN, Peter, Zur Typologie des Indogermanischen. 296 pp. Heidelberg: Winter, 
1956. 

HEILMANN, Luigi, La parlata di Moena nei suoi rapporti con Fiemme e con Fassa, 

Studi i ricerche, N. S. 1. xxx11+297 pp., two maps. Bologna: Zanichella, 1955. 
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HEILMANN, Luigi, Orientamenti strutturali nell’indagine linguistica, Reprint from 
Arli della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, pp. 136-156. Rome, 1955. 

H1n72zeE, F., Die sprachliche Siellung des Meroitischen. 355-372 pp. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1955. 

Hockett, Charles, A Manual of Phonology, Memoir 11 of the International Journal of 
American Linguistics. vi+246 pp. Baltimore: Waverley, 1955. 


Indiana Slavic Siudies I (1956). 1-240. Bloomington: Indiana University. 
Indogermanische Forschungen 52 (1956). 123-223. Berlin: De Gruyter. 

Iniernational Journal of American Linguislics 22. 97-218. Baltimore: 1956. 

Iialica n° 1 (1955), Guatemala. 

Izvestija Akademii Nauk S. S. S. R., Otdelenije literatury i jazyka, 15(1956).97-400. 


Jacosson, Harry, Eiudes d’anthroponymie lorraine: les bans de Tréfonds de Metz. 
263 pp. Géteborg: Gumpert, 1955. 

Jakopson, Roman & Morris HALLE, Fundamentals of Language. 1x-87 pp. The 
Hague: Mouton, 1956. 

Jezik, 4(1955-56).33-64. Zagreb: Hrvatsko filoloSko pruStvo. 

Jones, Daniel, An Ouiline of English Phonetics, 8th ed., entirely revised. XX-+-378 pp. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1956. 

Jones, Daniel, The Pronunciation of English, 4th ed. rev.and enlarged. xx1v-+223 pp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1956. 

Jones, Daniel, Everyman’s English Pronouncing Diclionary. 11th edition. x1v+ 
538 pp. London: J. M. Dent,1956. 

Jones, Daniel, Phonelic Readings in English, New and improved edition. xx-+90 pp. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1956. 

Journal de la Société des Américanisles. Nouv. série, 44, 363 pp. Paris : Palais de Chaillot, 
1955. 

Journal of the Canadian Linguislic Association. Vol. 1, n° 2 (regular series), oct. 1955. 

Jup-Scumip, Elisabeth, Der indefinite Agens von Chaucer bis Shakespeare: Die Wérter 
und Wendungen fiir ““‘Man’’, 128 pp. Berne, 1956. 


KaczMarREK, Leon, Kweslionariusz do uslalania zaburzen Mowy (Dyslalii) u dzieci. 
27 pp. Poznan: Pafistwowe wydawnictwo naukowe, 1955. 

KETTUNEN, Lauri, Eiymologische Untersuchung iiber esinische Ortsnamen. XxXIv+ 
437 pp. Helsinki: Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B, 90, 1, 1955. 

KROL, Heinz, Designagées portuguesas para ‘embriaguez’. 224 pp. Coimbra: Casa do 
Castelo, 1955. 

KRONASSER, Heinz, Vergleichende Laui- und Formenlehre des Hethilischen. 296 pp. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1956. 

Kuratn, Hans, and Sherman M. Kuun, Middle English Dictionary ; Plan and Biblio- 
graphy, x11+105 pp.; Part F. 4, pp. 757-952. 

Kuznecov, P. S., Die morphologische Klassifikation der Sprachen. 47 pp. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1956. 


Language Learning 6 (1955) 1-84. Ann Arbor. 

Leisi1, Ernst, Das heutige Englisch. 228 pp. Heidelberg: Winter, 1955. 

LEHMANN, W. P., The Alliteration of Old Saxon Poeiry. Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvi- 
denskap. Suppl. Vol. III. 231 pp., Oslo, 1953. 

LEJEUNE, Michel, Trailé de phonélique grecque, 2d ed. xv +374 pp. Paris: Klincksieck, 
1955. 

LENNEBERG, Eric H., and Roberts, John M. The Language of Experience—A Study in 
Methodology. v+33 pp. Indiana University Publications in Anthropology and 
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Linguistics, Memoir 13 of the International Journal of American Linguistics. 
Baltimore: Waverley Press, 1956. 

Leuvense Bijdragen 45 (1955). =1-146. The Hague: Nijhoff. 

Leuvense Bijdragen, Bijblad 45 (1955). 1-80. The Hague: Nijhoff. 

Limba romind 5 (1955). 1.1-110, 2.1-110, 4.1-102, 5 (1956)3.1-96, Editura Academiei 
Republicii populare romine. 

Limba romind, Fonetica, Vocabular, Gramatica [a collective work]. 278 pp. Editura 
Academiei Republicii populare romine, 1956. 

Lingua Nostra 16.(1955).93-124. 17(1956).1-64. Florence: Sansoni. 

LJUNGERUD, Ivar, Zur Nominalflezion in der deutschen Literatursprache nach 1900. 
350 pp. Lund: Gleerup, Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1955. 


MALKIEL, Yakov, « Apretar», «pr(ijelo », « perto»: Historia de un cruce hispano- 
latino. 139 pp. Bogota: Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 1955. 

Marcovicu, Miroslav, Algunas Notas Sobre la Interpretacién de « Bhagavadgita ». 
13 pp. Merida: Publicaciones de la Escuela de Humanidades, 1956. 

MaARTINET, André, La descriplion phonologique. 110 pp. Genéve: Droz, 1956. 

Matroso Camara Jr., Joaquim, Dicionario de falos gramaticais. Colecdo de estudos 
filolégicos 1. 225 pp. Rio de Janeiro: Casa de Rui Barbosa, 1956. 

MAYRHOFER, Manfred, Kurzgefasstes etymolegisches W6rterbuch des Alltindischen. 
Lief. 7, pp. 449-528. Heidelberg: Winter, 1956. 

MEEuSEN, A. E., Linguisilische Schets van het Bangubangu. 53 pp. Tervuren: 1954. 

Micul ailas linguistic romin, Serie nova, vol. 1. 26 pp., 424 maps. Editura Academiei 
Republicii populare romine, 1956. 

Minn, Eeva K., Sludies in Cheremis IV : Derivation. vi11+99 pp. IJAL 22, n° 2 (1956), 
part II. 

Morawska, Ludmita, Siudim o jezyku poezji Pawta Valéry, Towarzystwo naukowe 
Katolickiego Universytetu Lubelskiego, Rozprawy Wydziatu Hist.—Filol. 16. 134 
pp. Lublin 1955. 

Miinchener Siudien zur Sprachwissenschaft. Heft 7, ed. H. Humbach & H. Berger. 


NIEMIRSKA-PLISZCZYNSKA, Joanna, De elocutione pliniana in epistularum libris novem 
conspicua, Towarzyztwo naukowe Katolockiego Universytetu Lubelskiego, Roz- 
prawy Wydziatu Hist.-Filol. 13. 168 pp. Lublin 1955. 


Ogam 6 (1954).1-308, 7 (1955).1-196. Rennes: Ogam. 
OHLANDER, Urban, ed. A Middle English Metrical Paraphrase of the Old Testament II. 
Gothenburg Studies in English V. 110 pp. Stockholm, 1955. 


PAARDEKOOPER, P. C., Syniazis, Spraakkunst en Taalkunde. xv+310 pp. Den 
Bosche: Malmberg, 1955. 

Paiva BoLto, Manuel de, Recens6es criticas. Revista de filologia 6.402-549. Coimbra, 
1956. 

Pike, K. L. Language in Relation to a Unified Theory of the Structure of Human 
Behavior, Part II. Glendale, Calif.: Summer Institute of Linguistics, 1956. 

Pitanja kujizevnostli i jezika, 1 (1954). 1-196, 2 (1955). 1-184. Sarajevo. 

Pilozi za Knjizevnost, jezik, istoriju i folklor 21 (1955). 197-416. Belgrade. 

Proceedings of the Washingion Conference on International Communication, Jan. 4, 
1956. mimeographed. 
ReGuta, Moritz, Historische Grammatik des Franzésischen, II Formenlehre. 190 pp. 
Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 1956. 
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Report of the Sixth Annual Round Table Meeling on Linguistics and Language Teaching, 
Monograph Series on Language and Linguistics, No. 8, ed. by Ruth Hirsch Weinstein, 
vi+195 pp. Washington, D. C. : School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, 
1955. 

RévéEsz, G., The Origins and Prehistory of Language, transl. fr. the German by 
J. Butler. vii1+ 240 pp. New York : Philosophical Library, 1956. 

Ricuarps, I. A., Speculative Insiruments. x11+-216 pp. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. 

RIeDERER, Victor, Der lexikalischen Einfluss des Deutschen im Spiegel der franzésischen 
Presse zur Zeit des zweiten Welikrieges. Romanica Helvetica, vol. 56. 201 pp. Berne: 
A. Francke, 1955. 

Romance Philology 9 (1955-56). 95-402. Berkeley & Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 

RoskEn, Haim, Haivril shelanu ; dmuta beor shitot habalshanul. x+-308 pp. Tel Aviv: 
Am Oved, 1956. 

Rosk&n, Haim B. The Stele of Lemnos : Its Text and Alphabetic System. reprinted 
from Scripta hierosolymitana 1 (1954). 20 pp. 

Roczniki humanisiyczne vol. 4, fase. 1 (1953) Lublin, 1955. 

RupnickI, Mikotaj, Jezykoznawsiwo polskie w dobie oswiecenia. 33 pp. Poznan: 
Pafstwowe wydawnictwo naukowe, 1956. 


SAARESTE, Andrus, Pelii Allas des parlers esloniens. Travaux publiés par l’Académie 
Royale Gustave Adolphe No. 28. 108 pp. Uppsala 1955. 

SADNIK, L., and R. A1rzETMULLER, Handwérterbuch zu den altkirchenslavischen Teztien. 
xx-+341 pp. Heidelberg: Winter, 1955. 

Sbornik praci Filosofiché Faculiy Brnénské University. vol. 3, No. 4. 1955. 

ScuLaucn, Margaret, The Gift of Language {formerly The Gift of Tongues]. vi1i+ 
342 pp. New York: Dover Publications, 1955. ‘ 

ScHwarz, Ernst, Germanische Slammeskunde, 248 pp. Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1956. 

Scott, N. C., A Dictionary of Sea Dayak. x1-+218 pp. London: School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 1956. 

Senrt, Edward H., and Wolfram K. LEGNER, Noiker-Wortschatz. x11+641 pp. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1955. 

Sitva Neto, Seraphim da, Texlos medievais portuguéses e seus problemas. Colecao de 
estudos filolégicos, 2. 128 pp. Rio de Janeiro : Casa de Rui Barbosa, 1956. 

Slavistiéna Revija 8 (1955). 1-264, s prilogo Linguistica 1 (1955). 1-32 & 33-68. 
Ljubljana. 

Slovo 4.5 (1955), Casopis Stavoslovenskog instituta. 144 pp. Zagreb. 

SmitH, Jr., Henry Lee, Linguistic Science and the Teaching of English. 61 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. 

STEINITZ, Wolfang, Geschichie des wogulischen Vokalismus. x11+366 pp. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1955. 

Sludia linguistica 9 (1955). 1-56. Lund: Gleerup, Copenhagen: Munksgaard. 

Sludia Neophilologica 27(1955).179-292, 28(1956).1-114. Uppsala: Lundequist. 

Siudii de gramalica 1, Institutul de lingvistica din Bucuresti. 218 pp. Bucarest : Editura 
Academiei Republicii populare romine, 1955. 

Siudii si cercetdri linguistice 6 (1955). 175-344. Bucarest: Editura Academiei Re publicii 
populare romine. 

SuTER, Kurt, Das Pronomen beim Imperativ im All- und Mitielenglischen, 166 pp. 
Aarau : H. R. Sauerlinder & Co., 1955. 
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Tamil Culiure, Journal ot the Academy of Tamil Culture, 4 (1955). 1-115. Madras. 


Tau, V., The Origin of Affixes, repr. from Finnisch-ugrische Forschungen 32. pp. 170- 


225. 

The First Cheremis Grammar (1775), A facsimile edition with introduction and analysis 
by Thomas A. Sebeok & Alo Raun. 11+65+136 pp. Chicago: The Newberry 
Library, 1956. 

The Germanic Review 30(1955).241-320, 31(1956).1-240. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 

The Modern Language Journal 40(1956).269-374. 

The Romanic Review 46(1955).241-318, 47(1956).1-158. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 

The Ukrainian Review 2 (1955)3-104, 4 (1955). 1-104. London. 


ULVESTAD, Bjarne, An Approach lo Describing Usage of Language Varianis, A supple- 
ment to JJ AL 22.1-96 (1956). 


VaSMER, Max, Russisches elymologisches Wérierbuch, fase. 17-18, pp. 561-712 
(rjabinovaja noé—ssuda); fase. 19-20, pp. 1-160 (-sla—lyl) ; 21-22, pp. 161-320 
(tymén-vizék ). Heidelberg : Winter, 1954. 


WARTBURG, Walther von, Von Sprache und Mensch, Gesammelte Aufsitze. 279 pp 
Berne: Francke. S. Fr. 26.00. 

WESTERBERGH, Ulla, Chronicon salernitatum, A Critical Edilion with Studies on Lilerary 
and Historical Sources and on Language. Studia latina stockholmiensia 3. 
XxX+362 pp. Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 1956. 

WuatmouGu, Joshua, Language: A Modern Synthesis. 1x+270 pp. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press. 1956. 

Wuster, Eugen, Bibliography of Monolingual Scientific & Technical Glossaries. I: 
Nalional Standards. 219 pp. UNESCO, 1955. 


Zeilschrift’ fiir Phonetik und allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft 8(1955-56).281-440, 
9(1956).1-98. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung 73(1956).129-252, 74.1-128. Géttingen : 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 








LINGUISTIC CIRCLE OF NEW YORK 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE REPORT 


During the academic year 1955-6, the program committee, authorized to organize 
the programmatic activities of the Circle, adopted and executed the following policies: 


1. Meetings were held regularly from October through June on the setond Saturday 
of each month at 2 P.M. 


2. The meetings were held in the auditorium of the French Consulate, 934 Fifth Avenue 
at 75th Street in New York City. 


3. On an experimental basis, it was the policy of the committee to encourage the 


presentation of two papers or talks at each meeting. 
carried through in the majority of cases. 


This policy was successfully 


. The April 14th meeting was expanded into an all-day conference (from 9:15 A. M. 


to 5 P. M.) for the reading of papers. 


conference, will be given later. 


More details on this, our first annual 


The speaker programs of the regular meetings (exclusive of the conference) are 


as follows: 
October 8 


November 12 


December 10 


January 14 


February 11 


March 10 


May 12 


Prof. Paul L. Garvin 
Dr. Ruth H. Weinstein 
(both of Georgetown U.) 
Prof. Morris Halle 

toe. 2k. 3.) 

Prof. Robt. P. Stockwell 
(For. Serv. Inst., 

Dept. of State) 

Miss Madeleine Mathiot 
(Georgetown U.) 

Prof. Judah A. Joffe 
(Ecole des Hautes Etudes) 
Dr. Marshall D. Berger 
(G. C..%..¥.) 

Prof. Robt. L. Politzer 
(Harvard Univ.) 

Prof. Victor H. Yngve 
(M. I. T.) 

Dr. James Macris 
(Columbia U.) 

Dr. Leo Pap 

(New School) 


« On Hyphenated Linguistics » 

« Applied Linguistics and Language 
Teaching » 

« The Contribution of Acoustic Pho- 
netics to Linguistics » 

«Problems in_ the 

Intonation » 


Analysis of 


«Bloomfield’s Linguistics in the 
Light of Modern Developments » 
«The Use and Non-use of the 
Article in Western Languages » 
«Is Stress Placement Predictable 

in Modern English ? » 
«Italian Unvoicing of the Latin 
Voiced Stops » 
«The Challenge’ of 
Translation » 


Mechanical 
« Co-existent Lexical Systems » 


«Semantics and Linguistics: An 
Integrative Approach » 
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The Conference Program: 


1. Ephraim Cross, City College of New York: 
‘A Re-examination of the Etymology of Spanish-Portuguese ozala ’ 
. Robert A. Fowkes, New York University: 
‘ Pitfalls of Celtic Etymology ’ 
3. E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: 
‘The Greek-Hittite-Indo Iranian Construction « by name »’ 
4, Judah A. Joffe, Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes: 
‘Some Proposed American Etymologies: finagle, marijuana, reefer’ 
. Fredrick Jungemann, Queens College: 
* Can Strong « Stress Accent » Account for Syncope and Apocope ? ’ 
6. Marshall D. Berger, City College of New York: 
‘An Approach to English Morphemics ’ 


ol 


7. William Milwitzky, Board of Education (retired), Newark: 
‘ Judeo-Spanish Examples of Languages in Contact’ 
8. Mel Most, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, New York: 
‘Some Inadequacies of Phonemic Description ’ 
9. Joshua Whatmough, Harvard University: 
‘On the Nature of Poetic Discourse’ 
10. Alphonse Juilland, University of Pennsylvania: 
‘On the Practical Roots of Linguistic Theories’ — owing to the unavoidable 
absence of Prof. Juilland, read by James Macris. 
11. William Diver, Columbia University: 
‘ Greek Consonantism, from proto-Indo European to Homer ’ — read by title only. 


There can be no question that the conference which was attended by seventy-five 
persons was a resounding success. Heartfelt thanks are therefore due Mel Most who did 
the yeoman work of organizing the conference, and Elliott V. K. Dobbie who acted as 
chairman. 

For making the year’s work a success thanks are also due to program committee 
members Judah A. Joffe, Fredrick Jungemann, Jeanne V. Pleasants; Secretary 
Robert A. Fowkes ; and Executive Committee member Paul L. Garvin. 


MARSHALL D. BERGER, 


The City College of New York 
Program Committee Chairman 





IMPRIMERIE A. BONTEMPS, LIMOGES 


DEPOT LEGAL : 2e TRIMESTRE 1957 








